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CHapTer Y. 
“ Je suis l’amante, dit-elle. 
Cueillez la branche de houx.” 
Victor Hugo. 
** When all the world like some vast tidal wave withdraws.”—Buchanan. 


Many persons prophesied that the marriage between Mr. Loftus 
and Sibyl would not take place, but it did. 

On a burning day late in July they were married in London, 
for Sibyl’s country place, where Mr. Loftus had hoped the wedding 
might have taken place, was shut up. 

Lady Pierpoint did all in her power to make the wedding a 
quiet one, for his sake. Very few invitations were sent out, and 
there was no reception afterwards. But, nevertheless, though the 
season was at its last gasp, when the day came the unfashionable 
London church was crammed with that “smart” world, half of 
which had condemned Mr. Loftus, while it showered invitations 
upon him. 

Many hundreds of eyes were fixed upon his stately feeble figure 
as he moved slowly forward to place himself beside the young girl 
whose emotion was plainly visible, and whose bouquet shook in 
her hand. The contrast between the two, as they stood together, 
was of that glaring description which appeals to the vulgar and 
conventional mind on whom shades of difference are lost. 

Mr. Loftus went through the ceremony with equanimity. His 
grave face betrayed nothing except fatigue and the fact that he 
was suffering from a severe headache. Lady Pierpoint and Doll 
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watched him with anxiety, while Peggy, standing close behind 
the bride, wept silently, she knew not why. 

“Oh, Mummy,” she said afterwards when it was all over, and 
Sibyl, anxious, preoccupied, had left Lady Pierpoint and Peggy 
and Molly, who had been mother and sisters to her, without a 
tear, without a regret, without a backward look, absorbed in the 
one fact that Mr. Loftus was ill. “Oh, Mummy, you say Sibyl 
loves him so much. Is that why she did not mind going away 
from all of us a bit? I know he had a headache, but she never 
used to mind when you had a headache, and when she was ill, do 
you remember how she always sent for you, even when I told her 
you were resting? And yet she used to be a little fond of us. 
But since he came she does not seem to care for us any more. If 
one loves anybody, does one forget the others ?” 

“Some women do,” said Lady Pierpoint, taking Peggy’s red 
tear-stained face in her hands and kissing it. She could not bear 
to own, even to Peggy, how wounded her warm maternal heart 
had been because Sibyl, whose delicacy had given her so many 
anxious hours, had shown no feeling at parting with her. Mr. 
Loftus had shown much more, when he had come to speak to her 
alone for a few minutes in her sitting-room, when the carriage 
was af the door. 

“Some women,” said Lady Pierpoint looking wistfully at her 
daughter, “forget every one else when they marry, and are very 
proud of it. They think it means how devoted they are. A little 
cup is soon full, Peggy, and a shallow heart, if it takes in a new 
love, has no room left for the old ones. The new love is like the 
cuckoo in the nest. It elbows out everything else.” 

“T will not be like that,” said Peggy, crushing her mother, and 
her mother’s bonnet in an impulsive embrace. “I will have a 
deep, deep heart, Mummy, and no one shall ever go out that once 
comes in—and—oh, Mummy, you shall have the best bedroom in 
my heart always.” 

“T have a very foolish girl for a daughter,” said Lady Pier- 
point, somewhat comforted, smiling through her tears, “and one 
who has no respect for my best bonnet.” 

* * * * * 

At Sibyl’s wish she and Mr. Loftus went straight to Wilder- 
leigh. They reached it after several hours’ journey on the 
evening of their wedding day. And gradually the nervous 
exhaustion and acute headache from which he had been suffering, 
and which had become almost unbearable in the train, relaxed 
their hold upon him. They were sitting in the cool scented 
twilight on the terrace. Through the half darkness came 























A DEVOTEE. 3 
the low voice of the river talking to itself. Noise and light and 
other voices, and this dreadful day were gone at last. 

He gave a sigh of relief and smiled deprecatingly at her. They 
had hardly spoken since they were married. She was sitting 
near him, a slender figure in her pale gown, that shimmered in 
the feeble light. But there was light enough for her to see him 
smile, and she smiled back at him with her whole heart in her 
lovely eyes. No thought of self lurked in those clear depths, and 
Mr. Loftus, looking into them, and remembering how, on this her 
wedding day, her whole mind had been absorbed, to the entire 
oblivion of a bride’s divided feelings, in the one fact that he was 
suffering, was touched, but not with elation. 

The long listless hand lying palm upwards on his knee made a 
slight movement, and in instant response to it her hand was. 
placed in his. His closed over it. Perhaps nothing could have 
endeared her more to him than the mute response that had waited 
on his mute appeal, and had not forestalled it. 

His hand clasping hers, he drew her slightly, and, obeying its 
pressure she leaned towards him. 

“‘ My Sibyl,” he said, and she involuntarily drew closer to him, 
for something in his voice and manner, in spite of their exceeding 
gentleness and tenderness, seemed to remove him from her. 
“Fate has been hard upon you that I should have been ill on your 
wedding day.” 

“No,” she said, timidly pushing off from shore into the new 
world upon her little raft. ‘“ Fate was kind, because to-day has 
been the first day when I could be with you and take care of 
you.” 

“You take too much care of me.” 

“T care for nothing else,” she said, her voice faltering, adoration 
in her eyes. 

One white star peered low in the western heaven through the 
violet dusk. 

“ Once long ago before you were born,” said Mr. Loftus, “ I 
loved some one and she said she loved me; and we were married. 
But after a time she brought trouble upon me, Sibyl.” 

The great current had caught the little raft and was hurrying 
it out to sea. 

“T will never bring trouble upon you,” said the young girl, her 
lips trembling as she stooped to kiss his hand. “ When you are 
tired you shall lean on my arm. Wheu your eyes are tired I will} 
read to you. I will take care of you, and keep all trouble from 
you.’ 

“Till I die,” he said below his breath, more to himself thanzher. 
B2 
























































A DEVOTEE. 


“Till you die,” she answered. 
And so, but this time very lightly, Mr. Loftus leaned once again, 
or made as if he leaned, on the fragile reed of human love. 


Cuarter YI. 


’ “He has nae mair sense o’ humour than an owl, and a’ aye haud that a 
man withoot humour sudna be allowed intae a poopit.”—Jan Maclaren. 


Tue arrival of Sibyl at Wilderleigh was the occasion of many 
anxious surmises at the little Vicarage on the part of the young 
vicar, and his young and adoring wife. 

It had long been a great grief to them that Mr. Loftus only 
came to church once on Sunday. It was vaguely understood 
that he had yielded himself to doubts on religious subjects which 
alone could account for this “laxity ;” doubts which the young 
vicar felt could not have shaken himself or Mrs. Gresley, and 
which he was convinced he could dispel. But he could never 
obtain an opportunity to wage war against these ghostly enemies, 
for though he had preached during Lent a course of sermons 
calculated to pulverise the infidel tendencies of the age, which his 
wife had pronounced to be all-conclusive and placed the whole 
affair in a nutshell, it certainly did that, unfortunately the person 
for whose spiritual needs they were concocted did not hear them. 

Mr. Gresley bad several times called upon Mr. Loftus with a 
view to giving the conversation a deeper turn, but when he was 
actually in his presence, and Mr. Loftus’ steel grey attentive eye 
was upon him, the younger man found it difficult, not to say 
impossible, to force conversation on subjects which Mr. Loftus had 
no intention to discuss. 

“Tf he would only meet me in fair argument,” Mr. Gresley said 
on his return from a futile attempt to approach Mr. Loftus on the 
subject of public worship, “ but when I had thoroughly explained 
my own views on the importance of regular attendance at both 
services on Sunday, he only said that those being my opinions he 
considered that I was fully justified in having daily services as 
well. If he would only meet me fairly and hear reason,” said the 
young clergyman, “ but he won't. The other day when I pressed 
him on the subject of the devil—I know he is lax on the devil— 
I said: ‘But, Mr. Loftus, do you not believe in him?’ If he had 
only owned, what I am sure was the case, namely, that he did not 
believe in him, I could have confuted him in a moment. I was 
quite ready. But he slipped out of it by saying, ‘ Believe in him! 
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I would not trust him for a moment.’ There is no arguing with 
a man who scoffs or is silent.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Gresley, “infidels are all like that, and 
their only refuge is to be silent or profane. Don’t you remember 
when that professor from Oxford, whom we met at Doctor Pearson’s, 
said something about history and the Bible—I forget what, but 
it was perfectly unorthodox—and Doctor Pearson was so in- 
terested, and you spoke up at once, and he made no reply what- 
ever, and then asked me the name of our Virginia creeper, and 
talked about flowers. I often think of that, and how he had to 
turn the subject.” 

“But he was not convinced,” said Mr. Gresley frowning, “ that 
is the odd part of it. He brought out a book on the Bible with 
things in it much worse than what he said in my presence, and 
which I positively refuted. And it went through six editions, and 
our bishop actually read it.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Gresley, with the acumen which pervades 
the atmosphere of so many country vicarages, “‘a man like the 
professor does not want to be convinced, or his books would not 
be read, any more than Mr. Loftus wants to be convinced he 
ought to come to church regularly, because then he would have 
no excuse for staying away. But perhaps his wife may be a 
Christian, James. They say she is quite a young girl, and that 
her aunt has brought her up well.” 

And when Sibyl’s sweet face and black velvet hat, and a 
wonderful flowing gown of white and lilac, appeared in the 
carved Wilderleigh pew beside Mr. Loftus’s familiar profile, the 
Gresleys hoped many things; though Mrs. Gresley expressed 
herself, after service, as much shocked at the bride’s style of 
dress, which she pronounced to be too showy. Mrs. Gresley’s 
views on dress were exclusively formed at the two garden-parties 
and the one private ball to which she went in the course of the 
year. The Gresleys thought it wrong to go to public balls, and 
—which was quite another matter—they thought it wrong for 
other clergymen and their wives to go either. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Loftus admired his wife's style of 
dress as he had always admired Sibyl herself, from her graceful, 
fringeless head, to her slender low-heeled shoes. She pleased his 
fastidious taste as perhaps no other woman could have done. She 
was one of the few Englishwomen who can wear French gowns 
as if they are part of them, and not put on for the occasion. 

After a becoming interval Mr. and Mrs. Gresley called, and 
this time Mrs. Gresley was somewhat mollified by what she called 
the very “suitable” costume of brown holland, in which Sibyl 
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| received them. Mr. Loftus did not appear, and in the course of 
conversation the young couple were further pleasantly impressed 
| with the perfect orthodoxy and sound Church teaching of the 
1 bride, whose natural gift of platitude was enhanced by the 
| subject under discussion. 
They also made the discovery that Mr. Loftus was, in his wife’s 
| opinion, infallible. And Mrs. Gresley looked with some astonish- 
| ment at a bride who actually entertained towards a “layman” 
Hy the unique sentiments which she did for her apostolic James. 
“She is a nice young creature,” said Mrs. Gresley, half an hour 
later as, with her hands full of orchids, she accompanied her lord 
back to the Vicarage, “and her views, James, are beautiful ; just 
what I think myself. She agreed with everything we said. She 
HI must have been very well brought up. But I can’t understand 
Hi her infatuation for Mr. Loftus. Really, from the way she spoke 
| | of him, and how he knew best, one might have supposed he was 








priest as well as squire here. It almost made one smile.” 

Mr. Loftus and Crack had, in the meanwhile, remained in 
the gardens, he leaning back in a long deck-chair, looking 
dreamily up into the perspective of moving green above him, 
while Crack, who had only just arrived from Scotland, snapped 
Hi mournfully at the English flies, which tasted very much the 

same as those of Strathspey, so few new things are there under 

the sun. 
| Sibyl had wished to bring Peter, the poodle, also to Wilder- 
} leigh, but nothing would induce Mr. Loftus to invite him. He 
H told Sibyl that he himself hoped to replace Peter in her affections, 
Hi -and he had certainly succeeded. 
\ She returned to him now, and sat down on a low stool at his 
| feet. In these early days she was much addicted to footstools 
Hy and the lowest of seats, provided they were properly placed. 
i] ‘They were in harmony with her sentiments, and facilitated an 
Hil apward gaze. 
‘They were so pleasant. I wish you had come in,” she said. 
“T find the clergy as fatiguing as Anderson’s beetle found 
cleanliness,” said Mr. Loftus, his eyes dwelling on her. “ But 
that is not their fault. It is because I happen to be a beetle.” 
||| “T was a little tired too,” said Sibyl hastily. “They stayed 
| rather long.” 

*‘ And did you like them?” 

“Yes; I thought them very nice. And I am glad they are 
High Church. I think it is so much nicer, don’t you?” 

“Do you mean to tell me, now that we are married and it is 
too late to go back, that you are High Church ? ” 
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“Qh, not very high!” said Sibyl, anxiously, yet reassured by 
his look of amusement. “ Which are you?” 

“IT am the same as Mr. Gresley,” said Mr. Loftus, slowly, 
“with a difference.” 

“T thought you were different,” said Sibyl, gratified at her own 
powers of observation. 

“T know,” continued Mr. Loftus, “that he thinks I have no 
principles at all, because he believes they are not the same as 
his; but in reality they are very much the same as his, only they 
are carried further afield, and he loses sight of them, while he 
has a neat little ring-fence round his own. I like Mr. Gresley 
very much. He is an exemplary young man. But some people 
become very narrow by walking in the narrow path, and I fear 
he is one of them. Remember this, my Sibyl, that there is no 
barrier in your own character against which some one, sooner or 
later, will not stumble to his hurt. No boundary in ourselves 
will serve to shut God in, as this good young man thinks, but 
every boundary will at last shut out some fellow-creature from 
us, and be to one, whom perhaps we might have helped, an 
occasion of stumbling. And now let us show Crack the brook. 
I am afraid he will think but little of it after the Spey, but he 
will be too polite to say so. As he only arrived yesterday, it is 
premature to put it into words, but I have an intuition that 
Crack and I shall become friends. If I had any influence over 
him, I would encourage him to bathe in the brook, for he 
brought into the house with him this morning an odour that 
convinced me that we were on the eve of some great chemical 
discovery.” 

So they wandered down by the brook, across the lengthening 
shadows. A cock pheasant was clearing his throat in the wood 
near the gardens. The low sun had become entangled in the 
rookery. A pair of sandpipers were balancing their slender 
selves on a tiny beach of sand. A little black and white water- 
ousel darted upstream with rapid, bee-like flight. Crack followed, 
gravely investigating the bank point by point, as if on the 
lookout for some fallacy in it. 

And Sibyl registered the conclusion in her own mind that 
one must be “ wide” like Mr. Loftus, not narrow like Mr. Gresley. 
After this conversation she always spoke of her religious con- 
victions as “ wide.” 
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Cuapter VII. 


“We form not our affections. It is they 
That do form us; and form us in despite 
Of our poor protests.” 
Lytton. 


Summer slid into autumn, and autumn into winter. The first 
few months of married life had been difficult to Mr. Loftus, but 
he had brought his whole attention, and an infinite patience, to 
bear on them, and gradually his reward came to him. Siby? 
could learn because she loved. She learned slowly, but still she 
did learn, to read, not her husband’s thoughts—those were far 
from her—but his wishes. She discovered, with a pang which 
cost her many secret tears—but still she did discover—that he 
often wished to be alone, and that she must not go into his study 
unless she were asked to do so. She learned gradually when to 
join him when he paced in the rose-garden, and when it vexed 
and wearied him to have her by him. And she learned, too, 
after the first horrible experience, which neither could remember 
without anguish, when, with blue lips, he had begged her not to 
touch him, that when he had an attack of the heart she must 
not betray her agony of mind, if she was to be allowed to remain 
in the room, and she must not ignorantly try to apply the 
remedies, but must leave it to Mr. Loftus’s valet, whose imper- 
turbable calm and promptitude had often ministered to his 
master before. Sibyl’s terror of death and violent emotion at 
its approach were peculiarly trying to Mr. Loftus, who had long 
since ceased to regard death with horror, and only wished to be 
allowed to meet it quietly, without a scene. 

All intimacy was difficult to his solitary nature. It was alien 
while # was courteously welcomed. It was the natural instinct 
of hers. She had to learn to suppress her tenderness, or, at any 
rate, its expression, a hard lesson for an over-demonstrative 
nature not long out of its teens. But Sibyl learned even that 
for his sake. And there her knowledge stopped. It never 
reached beyond his wishes to his mind. She was merged entirely 
in her love of her husband, but if he had been unworthy of the 
exalted pedestal on which she had placed him she would not have 
discovered it. 

“It might just as well have been Doll,” Mr. Loftus thought 
occasionally, half amused, when he had the barbarity to try a 
platitude of the first water upon her—one of Doll’s best, such as 
the young man, after diving into the recesses of his being, could 
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produce—and found she received it with as much interest as the 
thoughts for which he had dug deep. For hero worship was 
necessary to Sibyl, but not a hero—only that she should consider 
him one. The sham was to her the same as the real. She saw 
no difference. Like many another woman, she would have adored 
an ass’s ears, wondering at the blindness of the rest of mankind. 
But if the truth about those ears had been forced upon her, 
rubbed into her, tattooed upon her, her entire belief in human 
nature would have fallen with the fall of one fellow-creature. 
The heights and depths of human nature had never awed her, nor 
its great forces moved her to reverence or compassion. She was 
of the stuff out of which the female cynic, as well as the female 
devotee, is made. 

Mr. Loftus did not marvel at an adoration which has been the 
birthright of his fortunate sex since the world began, but his 
perennial wonder at the enigma of feminine human nature had 
a new element added to it—that of amusement. She played 
with his tools, as a robin perches on a spade, thinking it is 
stuck in the earth for that purpose, and for the turning up of 
worms. 

The struggles, the despair, the hope, and the aspiration through 
which his youth had climbed, and out of which it had forged its 
tools, were not a part of Sibyl’s youth. She liked the tools now 
that they were made, and desired them for her own small uses. 
She was naturally drawn to those of deeper convictions and 
larger faiths. She liked the luxury of being moved by them, 
stirred by them, lifted beyond herself by a power outside of her- 
self. She loved to nibble the edge of their hard-earned bread and 
feel that she too was of them, and make believe that she had 
helped to grind the flour. And to make believe with Sibyl was 
the same thing as to believe. Her insolvent nature clung to the 
rich one ostensibly because it was sympathetic, but really because 
it was rich. 

This unconscious audacity was a novel source of entertainment 
to Mr. Loftus, a bubbling wayside spring which he had hardly 
hoped to meet with on the dry high road of married life. It is 
greatly to be feared that his conscience, usually a tender one, was 
hardly as watchful as it should have been on this subject. It 
certainly had lapses when Sibyl conversed with him seriously, 
especially when she coupled his feelings with her own on the 
greatest subjects, never doubting that they were identical. But 
after a short time he dared not speak to her of anything really 
dear to him. She had a gift for making sacred things common 
by touching them, and age had not tarnished reverence in Mr. 
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10 A DEVOTEE. 
Loftus’s soul, though it had tarnished many things which youth 
holds in reverence. He talked to her, instead, on subjects which 
he had not much at heart, and that did quite as well. 

And she, on her side, would bring to him the inferior religious 
books, and superficial unorthodox works which she believed to be 
deep because they were unorthodox, which were the natural food 
of her little soul, and he received them and her remarks upon 
them, as he received a flower when she gave him one, with 
courtesy and gratitude. 

So absorbed was she in her devotion to her husband, and in 
the interchange of beautiful sentiments, that her other duties, 
increased by her position at Wilderleigh, were not even perceived. 
Unobservant persons are sometimes surprised at the real devotion 
—and Sibyl’s was real—of which a shallow and cold-hearted 
nature shows itself capable. But those who look closer perceive 
at what heavy expense to others that one link is held, which is in 
reality only a new and more subtle form of selfishness. 

She dropped the other links without even knowing that she had 
dropped them. She had no tender watchful gratitude for Lady 
Pierpoint, no interest in Peggy’s new gowns and lovers, or as to 
whether Molly had enjoyed her first season. If this had been 
pointed out to her, she would have glibly ascribed the result to 
marriage, which, according to some women, is the deathbed of all 
sympathy and impersonal love. It is like ascribing sin to 
temptation. 

The Gresleys were much disappointed in her, and they had 
reason to be so, for Sibyl had changed over after her discovery of 
Mr. Loftus’s convictions, or rather her interpretation of them, 
and instead of being rather High Church, had now decided to be 
“‘ wide,” which state, it soon appeared, was not compatible with 
being an efficient helper to the earnest hard-working young 
couple at her gate. Mr. Loftus, who now had command of 
money, was far more considerate than his wife. 

“She,” Mrs. Gresley complained, “did not seem to care to do 
anything with her life, for she would neither sing in the’ choir 
nor teach in the Sunday-school.” 

She did consent to give prizes for needlework in the schools, 
but when the day came it was discovered that she had forgotten 
all about it, and, as she had a cold, Mr. Loftus drove into the 

nearest town and brought a mind weighted with political matter 
to bear upon the requisite number of prizes suited to girls of 
from seven to fourteen years, and hurried back just in time to 
prevent disappointment by distributing them himself. 
“Have you written lately to Lady Pierpoint?” he sometimes 
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asked, and Sibyl generally had to confess, “ Not lately,” and then 
she would write and then forget again. 

“I suppose Lady Pierpoint is less well off now that you are 
married?” he asked one day, tentatively. “No doubt your 
guardians made her an allowance while you lived with her?” 

“Yes,” said Sibyl, who was sitting on the hearthrug trying 
to make Crack do his trick of sitting up. It was his only trick, 
and he could not do that unless he happened to be sitting down 
when called upon to perform it. If he were on all fours at the 
moment, he could not remember how it began. “ Aunt Marion 
often said it was a very handsome allowance.” 

“ And have you continued it, or part of it?” asked Mr. Loftus 
gravely. 

Sibyl owned that she had never thought of doing so. 

“Everything I have is yours now,” she said, looking up 
at him. 

“And I am spending it,” he said, “freely. Thousands of yours 
are being put into the estate, in repairs, and new farms and 
buildings. Iam like the man in Scripture who pulled down his 
barns to build greater, at least, who intended to do so if he had 
had time.” 

Mr. Loftus stopped. For the first time for many years a faint 
wish crossed his mind that his soul might not be required of him 
till all those expensive improvements were paid for, which would 
make Doll’s position as landlord easier than his own had been. 

“Even in these bad times,” he went on, “ Wilderleigh will 
come round. You have taken a great weight off my mind, 
Sibyl.” 

“That is what 1 wish,” she said, turning her face as he put 
back a little ring of hair behind her ear, so that her lips met his 
hand. 

“But Lady Pierpoint? I am afraid, Sibyl, her husband left 
her very badly off.” 

“T will write now,” said Sibyl, springing to her feet. 

Crack rose too, and jumped on Mr. Loftus’s knee, quietly 
pushing his hands off them with his strong nose, and accom- 
modating his long thin body by a few jerks into the groove 
which a masculine lap presents. Mr. Loftus did not want him, 
and it tired him to keep his knees together; but he knew there 
was a draught on the floor, and he allowed him to remain. 

“How much shall I say? A thousand a year, or fifteen hun- 
dred, for her life?” asked Sibyl, dipping her pen in the ink. It 
was all one to her. She always gave freely of what cost her 
nothing, namely, money. 
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“Tt must not be too much, or she won’t feel able to take it,” 
said Mr. Loftus, considering. “And if it is an annuity it does 
not help the children.” And he wondered how far he dared go. 

And when a few days later Lady Pierpoint received a note 
from Sibyl, very delicately and affectionately expressed, and 
offering, in such a manner as to make refusal almost impossible, 
a sum of money more than sufficient to provide for both her 
daughters, she guessed immediately whose tact had dictated the 
letter. 

“Sibyl would never have thought of it,” she said to herself as 
she wrote a note of acceptance. “It never crossed ber mind 
when she left us, or even to offer to pay for Peggy’s and Molly’s 
bridesmaids’ gowns, although she chose such expensive ones. 
And if it had occurred to her since, she would not have put it— 
like that.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


“Le monde est plein de gens qui ne sont pas plus sages.” —La Fontaine. 


Wirn the winter came many invitations, but they were nearly 
all refused, for Mr. Loftus had long since dispensed himself from 
attending county festivities, and Sibyl, though she had recovered 
her health, was always delicate. Lady Pierpoint had had doubts 
as to whether she ought to winter in England, but not only 
was Sibyl herself determined so to do, but when Lady Pierpoint 
saw her in London before Christmas with a vivid colour and 
an elasticity of bearing which made a marked contrast to the 
drooping listless demeanour of the previous winter, her doubts 
were at once put to rest. 

Presently, however, an invitation came for a masked ball in 
the immediate neighbourhood, which Mr. Loftus decided could 
not be refused. 

“‘But why should we go?” said Sibyl, “if we don’t care about 
it. And I hate balls, and I hate Society. I was saying so to 
the Gresleys only yesterday. I love my own fireside, and a 
book.” 

Sibyl had no idea how much these occasional mild flourishes, 
which found great favour at the Vicarage, annoyed Mr. Loftus. 
She put them forth, poor thing, with a view to showing him how 
much she had in common with him. 

“Tt is a mistake to say you hate Society,” said Mr. Loftus, 
“because you are not in a position to hate what you have never 
seen. Personally I can see nothing peculiarly obnoxious in my 
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fellow creatures when they have their diamonds and white ties 
on. I do not even discover that they are more worldly in ball- 
gowns than on other occasions.” 

“But it is all so empty and vain,” said Sibyl, “and though 
[ daresay I have not seen much, still the small talk is so wearying, 
and I suppose that is the same everywhere. I should not mind 
Society if there was any real conversation, anything deep.” 

Sibyl loved the word deep. She used it on the occasions when 
others use the word trite, she meaning the same as they did, 
but looking at the trite from a different angle. From her point 
of vantage, eccentricity was originality, and a wholesale con- 
tradiction of established facts a new view. 

Mr. Loftus was so close on the verge of annoyance that he was 
obliged to be amused instead. 

“T have heard many people say they hated Society,” he said 
smiling, and Sibyl smiled back at him, delighted at having won 
his approbation by the nobility and originality of her sentiments. 

“T have generally found that they are persons to whom, 
probably for some excellent reason, Society has shown the cold 
shoulder, or those like the Gresleys who have never seen any- 
thing of it, and who call garden parties and flower-shows and 
bazaars, and all those dismal local functions, Society.” 

“She is not going to this masked ball,” said Sibyl. “I asked 
her and she said, ‘Of course not.’ Her husband being a clergy- 
man made it quite impossible. I wonder why she always says 
things are quite impossible for the clergy that most of the other 
clergy do. She said the same about the Hunt Ball.” 

““I'hat was because of the red coats of the men, and the new 
gowns of the women, and also partly because they were not 
asked. It happened to be a good ball, consequently it was 
dangerous. Dowdiness has from a very early date of this world’s 
history been regarded as a sacrifice acceptable to the Deity, so 
naturally pretty gowns and electric light are considered to be 
the perquisites of the Evil One.” 

“ But are we really going to this ball?” 

“We are. It would be unneighbourly not to do so. I met 
Lady Pontesbury yesterday in D. and she begged us to support 
her, and to bring even numbers. People cannot give balls in 
the country, Sibyl, if none of the neighbours will take the trouble 
to fill their houses. I have seen very cruel things of that kind 
done. Ours is the largest house in the neighbourhood, and as 
it now has a mistress we must fill it.” 

The idea of Society having any claim on her was a new light 
to Sibyl. She had always considered herself superior to its 
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blandishments. But now that she discovered that Mr. Loftus 
actually regarded certain social acts as a duty, and this masked 
ball as one in particular, she immediately changed her opinion, 
and forthwith looked upon it as a duty also. It was a duty 
which, as its fulfilment drew near, became less and less unpleasant 
to anticipate. 

She had until now lent a sympathetic ear to the Gresleys 
when they talked of Society as a snare, and had echoed Mr. 
Gresley’s remarks on the same. 

“Balls are not wrong in themselves,” Mr. Gresley would say 
in his chest voice, keeping his hand in before Sibyl and his 
admiring wife. “It is only the abuse of them that is blame- 
worthy. Use the world as not abusing it. A carpet dance 
among young pecple I should be the last to blame. We cannot 
keep the bow always at full stretch. But when it comes to ball 
after ball, party after party, and pleasure is made a business, 
instead of a recreation, by which I mean that which restores 
elasticity to the exhausted faculties, re-creates us in fact and 
renews our energy for our work, then, indeed ” and Mr. 
Gresley would express himself at that length which is apparently 
the one great compensation of the teacher who has no pupils. 

Sibyl enjoyed his conversation very much. She thought 
Mr. Gresley a very sensible person, and his opinions were in 
harmony with her own. 

Mrs. Gresley had also declared after a brief visit to Kensington 
in July during the “sales” that she had neither the means nor 
the inclination to throw herself into the social whirlpool which 
she and Mr. Gresley had dispassionately viewed from two green 
chairs in the Row, and which Mr. Gresley had estimated “ at 
its true worth.” If she had possessed both the means and the 
inclination she would perhaps have discovered that she was no 
nearer to that vortex than the many thousands who annually 
make a pilgrimage to London only to be tossed on the outermost 
ripple of the whirlpool, and who revolve for ever on the rim of 
Society like Saturn’s rings, without approaching the central 
luminary. But that it is difficult to be loved of Society and 
ensnared by her the Gresleys and Sibyl did not know, any more 
than that certain crimes require great qualities in order to 
commit them. 

Mr. Loftus might have been able to relieve their ignorance, 
but, as Sibyl told the Gresleys, he did not care much for 
conversation. 

A habit of silence was certainly growing upon him since his 
marriage, 
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Cuarter IX. 
“Et chacun croit fort aisément 
Ce qu il craint.” 
La Fontaine. 

Tue night of the masked ball had arrived. A large party had 
assembled at Wilderleigh, including Lady Pierpoint and her 
daughters, and Doll. It was Doll’s first visit to Wilderleigh 
since Mr. Loftus’s marriage, and as he looked down the dinner 
table at Sibyl he wondered at his own folly in coming. He 
thought he had “ got over it,” but to-night he found that he 
had made a sufficiently grave mistake in supposing so. Un- 
imaginative persons never know when they have got over any- 
thing because they have no fore-knowledge in absence of the 
stab which a certain presence can inflict. So Doll walked 
stolidly in—where Mr. Loftus in a remote but not forgotten 
passage of his own life had feared to tread—and then writhed 
and bit his lip at the hurt he had inflicted upon himself. 

In the days when he had hoped to marry Sibyl he had often 
pictured her to himself—his imagination could reach as far as 
tangible objects, such as furniture and food and raiment—sitting 
at the head of his table, talking to his guests, wearing the 
Wilderleigh diamonds, and looking as she looked now; for 
to-night Sibyl was beautiful. And it had all come about, except 
one thing—that she was married to Mr. Loftus instead of to 
him. He turned to look fixedly at Mr. Loftus talking to Lady 
Pierpoint, and saw as in some new and arid light his thin 
stooping figure in the carved high-backed chair, the refined 
profile with the high thin nose and scant brushed-back grey 
hair, and the bloodless Vandyke hand holding his wineglass. 
Mr. Loftus had a very beautiful hand. Doll had not seen 
Mr. Loftus and Sibyl together except at the altar rails. And 
as he looked rage took him. It was a monstrous marriage. The 
blood rushed to his face, and beat in his temples. And a sudden 
bitter hatred surged up within him against Mr. Loftus as man 
against man. He looked at him again in his grey hair and his 
feebleness and loathed him. 

And Mr. Loftus’s indifferent kindly glance met his, and he 
smiled quietly at him. And the cold fit came after the hot 
one, and poor Doll cursed himself, and told himself for the first 
time of many times, of how many times, that the greatest evil 
that could befall him in life would be to become estranged from 
“ Uncle George.” 
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“What are you thinking of?” said Peggy’s voice at his elbow. 
Peggy was often at Doll’s elbow at other times besides dinner, a 
fact which did not escape Lady Pierpoint’s maternal eye, but 
for which she did not reprimand Peggy, any more than for her 
slightly upturned nose and little upper lip, which turned up in 
sympathy too. But Peggy vaguely felt that on this occasion 
her dear “Mummy” was rather in the way, especially when 
the whole party assembled in the hall in their masks and 
dominoes, and Peggy could not sufficiently admire Doll’s flame- 
coloured garment with a black devil outlined on the back and a 
hood with pointed ears. She had no eyes for Captain Charrington, 
the tallest man in the Guards, magnificent in crimson silk from 
head to foot, with crimson mask as well, or for another of Doll’s 
companions in arms in a chessboard domino of black and white 
with an appalling white mask. 

“Look, Peggy,” said Lady Pierpoint, “at Mrs. Devereux. I 
think I have never seen any domiro as pretty as her white one 
with little silver bees all over it.” 

Mrs. Devereux protested, in a muffled manner, through the 
lace edge of her mask that Miss Pierpoint’s and Mrs. Loftus’s 
<luplicate primrose ones edged with gold quite put her bees into 
the shade. 

“Into a hive you mean,” said her husband, a dull young man 
in dove colour. ‘ But how are we to know Mrs. Loftus and Miss 
Pierpoint apart ?”’ 

“You won't know us,” said Sibyl; “that is just the 
point.” 

” * * * * 

“There is one thing I ought to have asked you before,” said 
Sibyl solemnly in her married-woman voice, as the brougham in 
which she and Mr. Loftus had driven together drew up in the 
queue. ‘“ Would you like me to dance or not ?” 

“ Are you fond of dancing ? ” 

“ Very—at least, I mean, I don’t mind.” 

“Then dance by all means.” 

“You are quite sure it is what you wish. I thought perhaps 
as a married woman ‘ 

“Married goose,” said Mr. Loftus laughing, perfectly aware 
that she would have liked him to be jealous. 

* 


* * * * 


“Tm going to dance,” whispered Sibyl to Peggy, as they 
fullowed Mr. Loftus and Lady Pierpoint, the only unmasked 
ones of the party, towards the ball-room. ‘“ He says he wishes 
me to. He is always so unselfish.” 
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But Peggy’s open eyes and mouth and whole attention were 
turned to the ball-room which they were entering. 

Lord and Lady Pontesbury were standing near the entrance 
solemnly shaking hands with the masked hooded figures who 
came silently towards them, No introductions were possible. 
Lord Pontesbury almost embraced Mr. Loftus, so relieved was 
he to see a human face. Lady Pontesbury beamed on Lady 
Pierpoint. 

“Your girls here?” she whispered. No one seemed able to 
speak above a whisper. 

“Yes,” said Lady Pierpoint below her breath, looking helplessly 
round at the twenty muffled figures in her wake. And Mr. 
Charrington came forward at once, and said he was the eldest, 
and produced Doll as his younger sister, while Peggy and 
Molly wondered how any one could be so funny and live. 

The long ball-room, with its cedar-pannelled walls outlined in 
gilding, was brilliantly lighted. The floor of pale polished oak 
shone like the pale walls. Banks of orchids rose in the bay 
windows. In the brilliant light a vast crowd of spectral figures 
stalked about in silence, clad in every variety and incongruous 
mixture of colour. 

“ Like devils out on a holiday,” said a voice from the depths of 
a fool’s cap and bells. 

Mr. Loftus was at once surrounded by masked figures who 
shook hands with him warmly. A bishop was the centre of 
another group, ruefully responding to he knew not whom, 
half the young men in the room telling him that they had met 
him last at the Palace when they were ordained. 

One mischievous couple was making the circuit of the room, 
conversing with the chaperons one after the other, who smiled 
helplessly at them and answered but little, for middle-aged ladies 
with daughters out have other things to think of besides repartee. 
Mr. Charrington sustained his character of a wit by walking 
about growling at intervals in a mysterious and interesting 
manner. 

The band took its courage in both hands, and broke the silence. 
A tremor passed through the crowd. There was a momentary 
pause, @ momentary uncertainty as to the sex of the hooded 
figures, and then forty, fifty, seventy couples of demons were 
solemnly polkaing. 

Mr. Loftus smiled. Sibyl, standing by him, laughed till he 
gently urged her to take it more quietly. Lord and Lady 
Pontesbury turned for a moment from the fresh arrivals, and 
their mournful faces relaxed. The bishop, who seldom saw 
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anything more enlivening than a confirmation or a Diocesan 
gathering, shed tears. The trombone collapsed, the wind 
instruments wavered, and left the violins for a moment to 
make ,desperate music by themselves. Then the band pulled 
itself together, and the music and the flying feet rushed head- 
Jong on. 

* * * * * 

Doll, who had hardly spoken to Sibyl that day, came up to 
claim his dance. 

“T can’t dance any more,” she said plaintively. ‘“ My domino 
weighs me down. Let us sit out.” 

“Shall we go into the gallery,” said Doll, “and watch the 
unmasking from there? It is a quarter to twelve now, and every 
one unmasks at twelve,” 

He did not know whether to be glad or sorry that she would 
not dance with him. “Better not,” he said to himself. But 
he had thought of the possibility of that dance many times 
‘before he reached the ball-room, and had decided that it was his 
‘duty to ask her. 

They left the ball-room, and, passing numerous ghostly figures 
sitting in nooks and on the wide staircase, they made their way 
to the arched gallery which overhung the ball-room. Every 
white arch had been lit by a pendant pink-shaded lamp, and the 
arches and Sibyl’s primrose domino all took the same rosy hue. 
In nearly every arch a couple was already sitting, watching the 
crowd below. Doll secured one of the few vacant places, and 
Sibyl drew her chair forward and leaned her slender bare arms 
on the white stone balustrade. The couple in the adjoining 
archway were chattering volubly, but Doll and Sibyl did not 
talk. She did not notice the omission, for her eyes were following 
the quaint pageant with the delight of a child. Doll racked his 
brains for something to say, and found nothing. 

Why had she married Uncle George? Why had she married 
Uncle George? So, as he could not ask her that, and tell her 
that he cared for her a hundred times more than her husband 
did, he said nothing. 

The pas de quatre was in full swing. The men, annoyed by 
their long dominoes, and having one hand disengaged, raised 
their voluminous skirts and danced with long black legs, regard- 
less of propriety. Mr. Charrington’s endless crimson domino had 
come open in front and displayed his high action to great 
advantage. A very elegant pink domino, which had been in- 
troduced by the eldest son of the house as an heiress to all the 
men whom he did not recognise, and which had danced only with 
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masculine dominoes, was now seen to emulate its partner, and to 
have black trousers rolled up above its white stockinged ankles, 
and rather large white satin shoes. 

“Look,” said the girl in the next archway. ‘That pink 
domino must be Mr. Lumley. He often acts as a woman.” 

“Hang him for an impostor, I’ve danced with him as such,” 
said the man with ill-concealed vexation. “He knew me, and 
called me by name. I took him for——” He did not finish his 
sentence. 

“By Jove! that black domino with a death’s head and cross- 
bones is a good idea,” he went on. “Is it half mourning, do you 
suppose ?” 

“ How foolish you are! That is Lord Lutuyche. I have just 
been dancing with him.” 

“ Lord Lutuyche is not here. He sprained his ankle at hockey 
yesterday.” 

The female domino appeared to be a prey to uneasy reflections. 

“The primrose domino is the prettiest in the room,” she said 
presently. ‘And how well she dances. I wonder who she is.” 

“T happen to know that is Mrs. Loftus.” 

Sibyl, with her back to the arch, could hear every word on 
the other side of it. Doll was not near enough. This was 
indeed delightful. How lucky that she and Peggy had come 
dressed alike. 

“ Which is Mr. Loftus?” said the woman’s voice eagerly. “I 
have heard so much about him.” 

“That tall, thin, classy-looking old chap with his hands 
behind his back, standing by the bishop. The Union Jack 
domino is speaking to him.” 

“So that is he. I have always wished tosee him. He looks 
tired to death.” 

“He always looks like that. Quite the aristocrat though, 
isn’t he?” 

“He has an interesting face. But it was a disgraceful thing 
his marrying a pretty young girl and an heiress at his age.” 

Sibyl made a sudden movement, and the other couple glanced 
round. They saw her, but her primrose domino had taken the 
pink of her surroundings, and they suspected nothing. 

“T’m not so sure. Hjf nephew stands up for him, though his 
uncle cut him out, and his nephew ought to know. I fancy there 
was more in that marriage than outsiders suspect. I’ve heard it 
said more than once that she fell head over ears in love with 
him, and he married her out of pity.” 

The last words fell distinctly on Sibyl’s ears, and at that 
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second the music ceased with a crash, and a gong boomed out 
engulfing all other sounds. It was twelve o’clock. A bell some- 
where just above them was counting out twelve slow strokes, just 
too late, just ten seconds too late. 

She leaned back sick and shivering. 

She did not realize that the crash and the tolling bell were 
part of the evening’s programme. They seemed to her the 
natural result of the words she had just heard. If she had been 
crossed in love at Lisbon before the earthquake she would have 
regarded that upheaval as the immediate consequence of her 
lacerated feelings. 

“ Look, look,” said the woman. “ They are unmasking.” 

A confused sound of laughter and surprise and recognition, and 
a widespread hum of conversation came up to them. 

Every one was streaming out of the gallery, and in the ball- 
room there was a vast turmoil as of hiving bees, and a throng at 
every door. 

“Shall I take you to the cloak-room to leave your mask and 
domino?” said Doll, turning to her at last, from watching 
without seeing it what was passing below. He took off his 
velvet mask as he spoke. The sullen wretchedness of his face 
fitted ill with the pointed rakish ears which still surmounted it. 

She did not answer. He saw that the outstretched hand still 
on the balustrade was tightly clenched. 

“Mrs. Loftus,” he said. “Sibyl! what is it? Are you ill?” 

She tore off her mask, and as if she were suffocating, plucked 
with trembling hands at the gold ribbon that fastened her hood 
and domino. 

He was alarmed, and clumsily helped her to loosen them. Her 
small face, released from the mask, looked shrunk and pinched 
like a squirrel’s in its thrown back hood. The pink glow upon 
it from the lamp was in horrible contrast with its agonised 
expression. 

“What is it? what is it?” said Doll in distress, nearly as 
great as her own, taking her little clenched hand, and holding it 
still clenched in his large grasp, “are you ill?” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“ Would you like—shall I—fetch Mr. Loftus ?” 

She winced as if she had been struck. 

“No,” she gasped, “I will not see him. I will not see him.” 

A change came over Doll’s face. Involuntarily his hand 
tightened its clasp on hers. 

* ~ 


* 7 * 


“These entertainments,” said the bishop to Mr. Loftus, as they 
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paused for a moment in the gallery and looked down into the 
ball-room, which was now rapidly refilling with gaily-dressed 
women, and red and black coats, “ are, I believe, typical of English 
country life. They are—ahem—the gallery seems conducive to 
conversation—it is, in fact, a—er—whispering gallery,” here he 
turned smiling to Mr. Loftus. “Perhaps Mr. Doll has hardly 
reached the stage at which he will call upon me to officiate—just 
so—we will go down by the other staircase—but I trust, though 
I might be in the way at present, that my services may be 
required a little later on.” 

“‘T should like to see Doll married,” said Mr. Loftus, who had 
been not a little surprised at the eager manner in which the 
young man was bending towards the figure with her back towards 
them, whose fallen back hood intercepted her features. He 
recognised the domino. 

“T had no idea Peggy had made such an impression,” he said 
to himself. 

As he re-entered the ballroom, he met Lady Pierpoint also 
returning to it with her two plump little girls in tow, whom she 
had been tidying in the cloak-room. Mr. Charrington and some 
of the other men from Wilderleigh were waiting near the door- 
way claiming first dances as their party came in. The orchestra, 
who had been refreshing themselves, were remounting to their 
places. 

“Then where is Sibyl?” said Mr. Loftus, looking at Peggy. 

“She went to the gallery a long time ago,” replied Peggy 
promptly, “with Mr. Doll, to see the people unmask at twelve 
e’clock.” 

Mr. Loftus smiled. “It was a horrible sight as seen from 
below,” he said, ‘ half the men’s faces were black, and the hair of 
eyery one of them stood up at the back.” 

The band struck up a swaying languorous valse such as tears 
the hearts out of young persons in their teens. 
* * * ~ * 

“TI must go home,” Sibyl kept repeating feverishly. “ Doll, 
you must get the carriage. I must go home.” 

Doll was engaged to Peggy for this valse, but he had forgotten 
it. Sybil was engaged to Mr. Charrington, but she had for- 
gotten it. 

He was terrified, as only reticent persons can be, lest her loss 
of self-control should be observed. He helped her to her feet, and 
took her to the cloak-room, she clinging convulsively tohim. Her 
entire disregard of appearances filled him with apprehension. 
The cloak-room was empty, even of attendants, for it had been 
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thronged till within the last ten minutes, and now the wave had 
surged back to the ball-room, and the maids, their duties finished, 
had slipped away to see the spectacle. 

Sibyl cast herself down on a chair shivering. Her little 
Grecian crown of diamonds fell crooked. 

“Let me fetch Lady Pierpont ?” said Doll urgently. 

“No, no,” she said imploringly, “I want to go home. Oh, 
Doll, get the carriage, and take me home. Is it so much to 
ask?” 

He looked at her in doubt. She was not fit to return to the 
ball-room. Evidently she would make no attempt to conceal her 
despair, whatever its cause might be, from the first chance 
comer. 

“T will take you,” he said, and he rushed out to the stables, 
found the Wilderleigh coachman, and himself helped to put the 
horses into the brougham. 

“Tt was ordered for one o’clock especially for Mr. Loftus,” 
said the coachman, hesitating, “and the landau, and the fly, and 
the homnibus for half-past three.” 

“You will be back in time for Mr. Loftus,” said Doll. “Mrs. 
Loftus is ill, and must go home immediately.” 

He had the brougham at the door in ten minutes, and returned 
to the cloak-room to find a maid standing by Sibyl with a glass of 
water. Sibyl was still shivering, holding on to the chair with 
both hands, her eyes half closed, her face ghastly. 

“T am afraid the lady is ill,” said the servant. 

It was very evident that she was ill. 

“The carriage is here,” said Doll. ‘Can you manage to walk 
to it?” 

She rose unsteadily, and the maid wrapped her in her white 
cloak. It annoyed Doll that the maid evidently looked upon them 
as an interesting young married couple. 

He gave Sibyl his arm, and she staggered against him. He 
hesitated, and then compressed his lips, and put his arm round 
her, and half carrying, half leading her, helped her to the 
carriage. 

It was a white night with snow upon the ground. The band 
was playing one of Chevalier’s songs. Out into the solemn night 
came the urgent appeal of “’Enery ’Awkins” to his Eliza not to 
die an old maid, accompanied by the dull threshing sound of 
many feet. 

As the carriage began to move Sibyl seemed to revive, and a 
moan broke upon her. 

“Oh, Doll,” she said suddenly, turning towards him and 
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“Tt isn’t true, isit? It is 


















catching his hand and wringing it. 
only a horrible lie.” 

“ What isn’t true?” he said fiercely, almost hating her for the 
pain she was causing him, not his hand. 

“Tt isn’t true what that man said in the next arch, that—that 
Mr. Loftus married me out of pity.” And she swayed herself to 
and fro. 

She had asked the only person to whom Mr. Loftus had 
confided his real reasons for his marriage. 

It had been on the tip of Doll’s tongue all the evening to say, 
“Why did you marry him? J would have married you for love.” 
But he mastered himself. 

“Tt isn’t true, is it?” gasped Sibyl. 

Doll set his teeth. 

“No,” he said. “It’s a lie. He married you for love. He— 
told me so!” 

















Henry Lawes, 


“ Cannot wee put ourselves in loco of former states and judge pro tune?” 
(Roger North.) 


Tue faithful servant of Charles I., the patron and colleague of 
Milton, the friend of poets, the composer of some of the very 
earliest English songs, and the pioneer in England of the 
Renaissance; these are some of the claims on our interest of 
Henry Lawes. They may or may not be good enough for the 
“ general reader,” a person presumably careless of details, musical 
or historical. So it will be well at once to disarm his criticism 
by the confession that Lawes, neither as a composer nor as a 
maker of history, takes a very prominent place. Yet his place 
among musicians was one that he alone could fill; his admission 
ticket into their assembly, though it gave him but a back seat, was 
“ not transferable.” The story of his life, told in connection with 
that of the time in which he lived, is interesting; it becomes 
fascinating in proportion to our power of putting ourselves “in 
loco of former states.” Such a story cannot be told without 
digressions ; for these, pardon is, once for all, entreated and the 
reader referred to the specimen of bad Latin and good sense that 
heads this discourse. 

It may be presumed that a man is not held responsible for the 
dates of his birth and death, and we must not therefore blame in 
Lawes that his is not the great style of the Elizabethan composers, 
or expect in him the tremendous vigour of the School of the 
Restoration. For his long life includes at either end but two or 
three years in each of those periods. The best part of it was lived 
during the Civil War, and in that sad time when music was roughly 
silenced in public, and amateurs gathered privately, at Oxford and 
in a few country houses here and there, to practise the beloved art 
which the Puritans strove wholly to suppress. It was a bad time 
for composers. That company of clerics and scholars at St. John’s 
College, of whom Anthony a Wood, in his lively way, gives us a 
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description so life-like that we almost hear the scrape of their 
fiddles in and out of tune, were not the people for whom a composer 
would care to write. The “fellow of Queen’s, a magget-headed 
person and humoursome,” and the “violinist and violist who 
alwaies played out of tune, as having no good eare,” were not like 
the well-trained listeners and skilful performers of Elizabeth’s 
day, though they were perhaps the best to be had in Cromwell’s. 
Yet throughout the Commonwealth Lawes was actively at work; 
in his quiet way helping forward the greatest revolution that has 
ever taken place in music. 

The materials;for an account of his life are very scanty. We 
know that he was born at Dinton in Wiltshire in the year 1596, 
and that he and his elder brother William received their musical 
education from one John Cooper, who, having been in Italy, 
thought it worth while to call himself Giovanni Coperario. The 
fact is interesting, as it shows, possibly, how Lawes first heard of 
the Italian Renaissance. The two brothers, of whom William was 
much the elder, began their musical career at the Chapel Royal : 
both were “ gentlemen,” and Henry had in addition the appoint- 
ments of “ epistler” and “clerk of the cheque,” besides being a 
member of the King’s Band. “Servant to His Majestie King 
Charles I. in his public and private music,” was the title of which 
no doubt he was proud, for he was always a staunch king’s man. 
Very soon, too, we find him becoming attached to people of rank, 
to whom he seems through life to have made himself acceptable. 
It was well that he did, for he confesses that “he lost his fortunes 
with his master of ever blessed memory.” Yet at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he fared better than other musicians, for we 
read that he “ betook himself to the teaching of ladies to sing, 
and by his irreproachable life and gentlemanly deportment 
contributed more than all the musicians of his time to raise the 
credit of his profession.” 

Already in 1633, before the troubles came, we find him intimate 
with the family of Lord Bridgewater, whose daughter, Lady Alice 
Egerton, was his pupil. This child and her two brothers, Lord 
Brackley and,Thomas Egerton, had acquired, under his guidance, 
a taste for “ private theatricals,” a taste that was, in their time, 
easily gratified, for it was the time of masques, in which even 
royal folks condescended to appear. Everyone knows Scott's 
account of the pageant at Kenilworth: the masque had many 
points of resemblance with this, but it was generally acted by 
amateurs. In the reign of James I., and in what North calls the 
“ paradisicall part of the reign of King Charles,” masques were all 
the fashion, and the elaboration in them of scenic effects, dresses 
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and “properties,” surpasses all belief. We have contemporary 
accounts of a notable masque given by the four Inns of Court to 
the King and Queen at Whitehall in 1633, and repeated “by 
royal desire” at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall. The best triumphs 
of Sir Augustus Harris pale before the stage-effects—the work of 
Inigo Jones—of which we read; the goddesses descending on 
clouds, the sunrises and sudden darkenings of the stage, the 
gorgeous trappings of horses and costumes of actors (Selden the 
antiquarian was costumier), and the elaborate and graceful dances. 
The methodical madness of the pantomime of our own day appears 
in the sudden changes from sublime to ridiculous, as when, in the 
midst of a romantic open-air scene of arbours and terraces, there 
are heard cries of “ Come in! knock ’em down!” and there bursts 
in a rabble of carpenters, tailors, painters and their wives, 
almost overturning the scenery with their rough gambols and 
eagerness to see the show. These comic parts, called the 
“ Antimasques,” were acted by professionals, to which class 
belonged also the “little boys putt into covers of the shapes of 
birds rarely fitted,” and the presenter of an “owl in an ivy bush” 
that accompanied them. Truly, history repeats itself, even in 
the details of the lower drama. No wonder that this one masque 
cost £21,000, though William Lawes received for his share in its 
music but £100. 

It is like stepping out from a hot theatre straight into fresh 
mountain and woodland air to turn from works of this kind to 
that with which we have now todo. And the simile is not unfit, 
for we have to travel from Whitehall to the lovely borderland of 
Wales, “the Marches,” and to imagine ourselves on the rocky 
height overhanging the Severn tliat is crowned with the Castle of 
Ludlow. More complete still, in its contrast from the masques 
that were the rage at Court, is “the pure poetry and pure 
morality” of the most beautiful masque ever produced—Comus. 
We will boldly claim its production as due to Henry Lawes. He 
seems to have been desired by Lord Bridgewater, who had in 
1631 been appointed “Lord President of the Council of Wales,” 
to provide an entertainment for his solemn installation as Viceroy, 
two years later, in his official residence. ‘‘ Being well acquainted 
with Mr. Milton’s abilities,” Lawes selected him to compose the 
masque. He seems, moreover, to have told him of the adventure 
which befell the three children of the Lord President, when, on 
their way to Ludlow from a relative’s house in Herefordshire, they 
were benighted in Haywood Forest. The remembrance of this 
would no doubt help them in acting a similar adventure. Most 
charming the performance must have been in the great council 
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chamber of the castle, with the two dark-haired little boys acting 
the two brothers, Lady Alice, a handsome, musical girl of fourteen 
or fifteen, as the lady, and their music-master and faithful 
servant, Lawes, as the attendant spirit. Milton was himself but 
twenty-six when he wrote Comus, and was just returned from 
his blameless career at Cambridge, living quietly at his father’s 
house at Horton and producing works of matchless beauty. His 
intense love of music and his gratitude for Lawes’ introduction of 
him to his noble patrons, prompted, no doubt, the graceful 
compliments paid in the masque to the attendant spirit— 


“Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweeten’d every musk-rose of the dale.” 


A still clearer reference is that to the “ swain ” :— 


“That to the service of this house belongs, 
Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild waves when they roar.” 


Lawes’ music to the five beautiful songs in Comus is not 
published, but two are pretty well known: “Sweet Echo” and 
“Sabrina Fair,” and very charming they are. It is interesting 
that in 1637, when the first edition of the work appeared, his 
name only appeared with it, and that of the younger and less 
well-known poet was not revealed for some years. Indeed, in 
spite of the different verdict of later days, Lawes’ letter to Lord 
Brackley still appears as its preface and recommendation. 

During the stormy years of the Civil War we hear little of 
our composer. Perhaps he joined the royal army for a time; 
William did, and fought recklessly, till a stray shot killed him at 
the siege of Chester in 1645. This event was a grief, not only 
to his brother, but also to his master, for we read that Charles, 
though at the time in mourning for a kinsman, when he heard of 
the death of his “dear servant, William Lawes, had a particular 
mourning for him when dead whom he loved when living.” 
And his many friends lamented him in verse and epitaph, one 
writing that ‘ Will Lawes was slain by those whose Wills were 
Laws.” His brother tells us that he understood and composed 
for every instrument in use in his time. The brothers seem thus 
to have worked in the two fields of music, for the younger had 
little to do with instruments; his fame rests entirely on his 
“ Ayres,” or songs. 

It was said at the beginning that Henry Lawes was one of the 
very earliest English song-writers. This statement seems a bold 
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one, in face of the masses of popular songs that date—if they 
have a date—from far earlier ages than his. But these are a 
class apart; they do not rank among the works of the “ English 
School.” Yet it is hard wholly to pass them by—those treasures 
of Scotch, and English, and Irish song. Like our wealth of 
cowslips and primroses, they have seemed to spring up from the 
native earth, unplanted, unnamed, unclaimed. Nowadays they 
are collected with almost feverish eagerness, for nowadays we 
seem incapable of producing them. What is the reason of this ? 
Can it be one of the sad results of the constant stream townwards 
of the country populations? Certain it is that the only modern 
representative of the folk-song arises, not on the country-side, 
but in the London street. Islington no longer suggests a 
“ Bailiff's Daughter,” but rather a “Coster’s Serenade.” Not 
only the cowslips and primroses, the folk-song, also, is now 
brought from the fields into the streets, and all have suffered 
somewhat in freshness from their association with the coster- 
monger and his barrow. But of the folk-song we must not think 
in connection with Lawes or the masters of the English school. 
National and artistic music—wild and cultivated music, as they 
may perhaps be called—seem to have grown always alongside yet 
separate. It is a curious phenomenon, unknown to the other 
arts, and seeming to show music’s more universal appeal. 

So we may fairly claim Lawes as one of the earliest song- 
writers, and we must note that his work was unfailing in one 
direction: the respect and care he bestowed on the words of his 
songs. This is nosmall matter: itis Lawes’ chief claim to honour ; 
that “reserved seat” which is his among musicians, The idea 
was indeed in his time almost new. The great school of musicians 
that preceded him could not, in the nature of things, pay great 
heed to words. For they were madrigal writers, and belonged to 
that great Polyphonic School, which dealt not with solos, but 
with masses of voices, all of exactly equal importance. There is 
no solo with accompaniment in their music, but four, six or eight 
voices (Tallis, we know, wrote a motett for forty), and each has a 
part of its own, though it is never heard apart. Such music can 
be almost ideal church music, for it fulfils St. Paul’s ideal of an 
association in which no member can say to another, “I have no 
need of you.” In the hands of a great master like Palestrina, it 
is profoundly devotional, almost unearthly in its calm, spiritual 
beauty. Yet it is in the great Palestrina himself, reformer though 
he was in this very matter, that we find one of the strangest 
examples of word-setting. For did he not set the words “ Here 
beginneth the first chapter of the Lamentations of the Prophet 
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Jeremiah,” to music as beautiful and touching as any which follows 
in the setting of the Lamentations themselves? Of course, what 
happened in sacred music happened also in secular, in the match- 
less madrigals of the Golden Age of Elizabeth. The words were 
of secondary importance, their meaning and accent often disre- 
garded, and, as might be expected, the words themselves were often 
horrid rubbish. To be a famous composer of “ F'a Las” was con- 
sidered an honour, though it is inconceivable how any self-respecting 
man can go on singing “Fa La” for more than five minutes. 
Whether Lawes had the science, or genius, or musicianship of the 
Madrigalists, we may well doubt, but that he had a far better 
literary sense is certain. In his famous book of “ Ayres and 
Dialogues for one, two and three Voices,” published in 1653, 
perhaps the best known of all his works, he speaks his mind in a 
quite admirable preface, dedicated to “All Understanders or 
Lovers of Musick.” He discusses the various aptitudes for 
musical setting of different languages, of all of which he seems to 
have some knowledge, and pleads earnestly for his own :— 


“Wise men have observed our generation so giddy that whatsoever is 
native (be it never so excellent) must lose its taste, because themselves 
have lost theirs. ... I confesse the Italian language may have some 
advantage by being better smooth’d and vowelled for musick .... our 
English seems a little overclogg’d with Consonants, but that’s much the 
Composer's fault, who by judicious setting and right tuning the words 
may make it smooth enough. . . . But this present Generation is so 
sated with what’s Native, that nothing takes their eare but what’s sung 
in a Language which (commonly) they understand as little as they do 
the Musick.” 


“This present generation,” Mr. Lawes proceeds to make a fool of 
in a very delightful manner. For at the end of the volume is a 
remarkable composition, of which the following are the words: 
“In quel gelato core, una voce; piagne madona degl’ occhi 
vostri, degl’ occhi vostri a due voce, eic. etc.” This is nothing 
but a table or index of old Italian songs, which the sly old 
composer says he “set to a varyed Ayre, and gave out that it 
came from Italy, whereby it hath passed for a rare Italian 
song.” 

fie returns to the charge in the preface to the second book of 
“ Ayres” (1655), and shows his fine feeling for language by his 
praise of monosyllables, with which, he says, “Our English is so 
stored, that it hath great priviledge over divers of its neighbours ;” 
and by his protest that, despite their want of softness, the con- 
sonants “ must not be stirred, for fear of removing those land- 
marks in spelling which tell their Originall.” The bravest 
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sentence of all has yet to be quoted: ‘I never lov'd to set or sing 
words which I do not understand.” 

A brave protest, truly, and one that can never be out of date. 
For the “sister and the brother” of whom Shakespeare wrote are, 
alas, seldom fully aware that “they must needs agree.” Music 
seems inclined periodically to ill-treat poetry, and the elder art 
retorts by becoming more and more meaningless and unsuitable 
for musical purposes. With us, indeed, things have somewhat 
improved since the days of the Italian aria, with its words that 
were scarcely more sensible and certainly less amusing than 
Thackeray’s famous “Giorno d’orrore, delire, dolore, Nabucodo- 
nosore!” But take the language now most fashionable with 
singers; how many people understand a German “ Lied,” or, 
understanding, care for the eternal moonlight, and springtime, 
and nightingales, with which German poets overwhelm us? 
And lastly, in English at least, singers should be careful; yet who 
has not been startled, after a quiet dinner party, by some such 
appeal as “ Kiss me straight on the brows and part”? Nightin- 
gales and moonlight are not of universal appeal, and passion is 
sometimes out of place, but with Lawes we breathe a clearer 
literary atmosphere. Singers, amateur singers especially, could 
hardly do better than study the words of his songs. They form 
a goodly collection of lyric poetry, for we know thatall the best poets 
of his time were proud to have their verses set by him, knowing 
how carefully he selected and how well he treated his words. 

The charming song “ When I listen to thy voice,” will serve 
as an illustration. Edmund Waller’s poem is extremely quaint 
and graceful, and it is only by careful study of its lines—their 
meaning first, then their accents, metre and sound—that we learn 
to sing the music Lawes has put to them. Being simple, it is 
intensely difficult to sing. It cannot be well sung without 
faultless pronunciation, but, well sung, it gives the listener that 
peculiar pleasure that comes with a work of art, perfect as far as 
it goes. Moreover it is historically interesting, as a very good 
specimen of that musica parlante which was the gift of the 
Renaissance to the youngest of the arts. 

It must not be forgotten that Lawes was claimed as a pioneer 
in England of the Renaissance. People are too apt to associate 
the Renaissance only with literature, or sculpture, or painting. 
But the more we know of its action on those arts, the better shall 
we understand its influence over the one which it touched last, 
but by no means least. That group of Florentine noblemen, 
ardent lovers of music, who gathered in the Palazzo Bardi in 
years that had far more right to be called jin de sitcle than our 
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own, were true sons of the Renaissance. They, like the scholars 
and sculptors, had one great aim, the knowledge and revival of 
ancient art. Only they, even less than the others, succeeded in 
completely attaining that aim, and attained something far more 
wonderful and revolutionary. From the moment that, setting 
themselves to revive the musical declamation of the Greeks, they 
really invented recitative and solo music with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the old Polyphony received its death blow. In that 
moment, the new Monody arose, bearing in it the germ of 
opera, oratorio and orchestra, the three glories of modern music. 

The first opera of which we have any real knowledge, Peri’s 
Euridice, was produced in 1600; close on its heels followed the 
great innovator, Monteverde, with his famous Ariadne. And 
our Englishman was not far behind with his Complaint of Ariadne. 
This song was a complete specimen of the new music, for it was 
“‘ neither recitative nor air, but so precise a medium between the 
two that a name is wanting for it.” It is of no importance that 
the writer should not have known the name musica parlante ; 
what is important is that Lawes accomplished the thing. He 
was, as we know from himself, an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Italians, though he would not allow them a higher place in music 
than his own countrymen. We are told that the song in question 
“abounds with semi-tonic intervals, the use of which was scarcely 
known at this time.” Here too Lawes proves himself a pioneer. 
For the Florentines, with that youthful self-confidence and scorn 
of older beauties that mark the new-broom style of reformer 
everywhere, were set on making experiments with harmony as 
well as melody, and did so, regardless of the tortures they inflicted 
on their elder listeners. Such things are not unknown among 
ourselves. 

The invention of Monody was one of the many victories gained 
by the Renaissance for individualism, with all the possibilities and 
dangers that word implies. But in Lawes’ arie parlanti the 
dangers (of individual display and childish realism) that assailed 
solo music only too quickly after its invention in 1600 are com- 
pletely absent. His beautiful little lyrics follow every accent, 
every emphasis of their words; they even follow the natural 
music of the speaking voice. Sit down to the piano, and read 
aloud some of the words he has set; does not the voice rise and 
fall in intervals, and are not they very often the intervals his 
music has set to them? No severer and no more interesting test 
could be applied to declamatory music; how would Donizetti's, 
how even would Handel’s opera recitatives come out of it ? 

It is no wonder that Lawes’ friends, the poets, were delighted, 
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and that his songs are preceded by effusions, good, bad and in- 
different, praising him for this special quality. Waller says it 
prettily, and with humour :— 


“So others with divisions hide 
The light of sense, the poet’s pride, 
But you alone may truly boast 
That not a syllable is lost. 


* * * * - 


Let those who only warble long, 
And gargle in their throats a song, 
Content themselves with ut, re, mi, 
Let words and sense be set by thee.” 


And the following, by one Norton, is neatly put :— 


‘ 


. Some have passed their votes; 
Thy notes beget the words, not words thy notes.” 


The poetasters follow in swarms, saying just the same thing in 
their own wild way. They include two wholly irresponsible ladies, 
early specimens of the lion-huntress class; and a poem by Dr. 
J. Wilson, with the following wonderful lines :-— 


“Killing notes that ever must 
Squeez the sphears and intimate the dust.” 


Suddenly, like a ray of sunlight down a gaslit street, there shines 
out the lovely sonnet, beginning :— 


“Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song.” 


Milton praises his friend for precisely the same qualities as 
excited the raptures of the other verse-makers, but how far nobler 
is his praise; how proud he makes us of the man who 


“First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 


With Midas ears, committing short and long.” 
~ * * 7 


“To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth Aire could’st humour best our tongue. 
Thou honour’st verse, and verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the Priest of Phebus’ Quire.” 


It is pleasant to think that this tribute of friendship appeared 
at a time when Lawes and Milton might well have been hopelessly 
estranged by politics. Unlike Purcell, Lawes was a keen poli- 
tician, as is witnessed by a most quaint and untidy MS. at the 
British Museum. It is almost a comic song, of one-and-twenty 
verses, and words as well as music are by our composer. Of the 
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former, one verse of “ London’s farewell to ye Parlyamint” will 
more than suffice :— 


“Farewell, John Pym, with a hey! with a hey! 
Farewell, John Pym, with a ho! 
He would fain have had a place in court, 
And ventured all his party for ’t, 
But bribing proved his best support. 
With a hey, nonny, nonny no!” 


Little remains to be told of the life of Lawes. His singing 
fessons, at the rate of thirty shillings a month, cannot have made 
up for the loss of his Court appointments, but they gave him a 
home. And his staunch loyalty had its reward, for, at the 
Restoration, the old musician was reinstated in his place in the 
King’s service. The last composition of his of which we have record 
is the Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,” but at the time of 
its production he was already in failing health. In 1662 he died, 
happy in the knowledge of having most faithfully used his one 
talent; happy too, we may believe, in the ignorance that that 
talent must soon be forgotten by a generation who were to learn 
from Purcell the meaning of the word “ genius,” 
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An Echo in Egypt. 


I, 


Tnat lustrous land of weary music and wild dancing, of reverend 
tombs and pert Arabs; that Egypt of plagues and tourists, to 
whose sandy bosom Society flocks, affects her visitors in many 
different ways. Bellairs went to her under the fixed impression that 
he was a cynic, and found that he was a romanticist. Very acute 
in mind, he had long flattered himself on being unimpressionable, 
and he was much inclined to think that to be insensitive was to 
be strong with the best kind of strength. He loved to lay stress 
on all that was devil-may-care in his character, and to put aside 
all that was prone to cling, or weep, or wonder, or pray, and he 
fancied that if he cultivated one side of his mind assiduously, he 
could eliminate the other sides. In England, in London, the 
process had seemed to be successful. But Egypt gave to him 
illusions with both hands, and, against his will, he had to accept 
them. Protests were unavailing, and soon he ceased to protest, 
and told himself the horrid fact that he was a sentimentalist, 
perhaps even a poet. Good heavens! A Bellairs a poet! His 
soldier ancestors seemed forming a square and fixing bayonets to 
resist the charging notion. And yet—and yet—— 

Instead of playing pool after dinner at night, Bellairs found 
himself wandering, like Haroun Al Raschid, through the narrow 
ways of Cairo, mixing with the natives, studying their loves, and 
drinking their coffee. There were moments, retrograde moments, 
when he even wished to wear their dress, to drape his long-limbed 
British form in a floating blue robe, and wrap his dark head in a 
bulging white turban. He resisted this devil of an idea, but the 
fact that it had ever come to him troubled him. And, partly to 
regain his manhood, his hard scepticism, his contempt of outside 
delicate influences, he went up the Nile, and succumbed utterly to 
fantasy and to old romance.' 
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“TI am no longer Jack Bellairs,” he told himself one day, as 
the steamer on which he travelled neared Luxor, on its way down 
the river from the First Cataract. “I am somebody else; some- 
one who is touched by a sunset, and responsive to a gleam of 
rose on the Libyan Mountains; someone who dreams at night 
when the pipes wail under the palm-trees; someone who feels 
that the great river has life, and that the desert owns a wistful 
soul, and has a sweet amour with silence. Good-bye, Jack 
Bellairs! Go home to England! I stay here.” 

And that evening he left the steamer, and took a room for a 
month at the Luxor Hotel; and that evening he cast the skin of 
his former self, and emerged, with fluttering wings, from the 
chrysalis of his identity. He was a bachelor, aged twenty-eight, 
and he was travelling alone, so there was no critical eye to mark 
the change in him, no chattering tongue to express surprise at 
his pleasant abandonment to the follies which make up the lives 
of sensitive artists and refined sensualists, who can differentiate 
between the promenade of the “ Empire” and the garden of love. 
As he stepped out into the Arab-haunted village that night, after 
dinner, Bellairs breathed a sight of relief. For a month he 
would let himself go. Where to? He bent his steps towards 
the river, the Nile, that is the pulsing blood in the veins of 
Egypt. Moored in the shadow of its brown banks lay a string 
of bright-eyed dahabeeyahs. From more than one of them came 
music. Bellairs, his cigarette his only companion, strolled slowly 
along, listening idly in a pleasant dream. A woman’s voice sang, 
asking “ Ninon” what was her scheme of life. A man beat out 
his soul at the feet of “ Medjé.” And, upon the deck of the last 
dahabeeyah, a woman played a fantastic mazourka. Bellairs was 
fond of music, and her performance was so clever, so full of 
nuances, understanding, wild passion, that he stood still to remark 
it more closely. 

“She has known many things, good and evil,” he thought, as 
his mind noted the intellect that spoke in the changes of time, 
the regret and the gaiety that the touch demonstrated so surely 
and easily, as the mood of the composition changed. The music 
ceased, 
| “ Betty,” a woman’s voice said in English, but with a slight 
| French accent, “I want to see the stars. This awning hides 
them. Come for a little walk.” 

, “Yes; I want to see the stars, too, and the awning does 
‘ hide them,” a girl’s voice answered. “Do let us take a little 
walk,” 

Bellairs smiled, as he said to himself: “The first voice is 
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the voice of the musician, and the second voice seems to be 
its echo.” 

He was still standing on the bank when the two women stepped 
upon the gangway to the shore, and climbed to the narrow 
path. 

As they passed him by they glanced at him rather curiously. 
One was a woman of about thirty, dark, with a pale, strong- 
featured face. The other was a fair, aristocratic-looking girl, not 
more than seventeen. 

“She is the echo,” Bellairs thought. ‘“ Rather a sweet one.” 
Then, at a distance, he followed them, and presently found them 
sitting together in the garden of the hotel. He sat down not far 
off. A man whom he knew slightly spoke to them, and afterwards 
crossed to him. 

“That lady plays very cleverly,” Bellairs said. 

“Mademoiselle Leroux, you mean—yes. You know her?” 

“ Not at all. I only heard her from the river-bank.” 

“She is travelling with Lord Braydon. She is a great friend 
of Lady Betty Lambe, his daughter.” 

“That pretty girl?” 

“Yes. Shall I introduce you?” 

“T should be delighted.” 

A moment later Bellairs was sitting with the two ladies, and 
talking of Egypt. It seemed to him that they were the first 
nurses to dandle his new baby-nature, this nature which Egypt 
had given to him, and which only to-night he had definitely 
accepted. Perhaps this fact quickly cemented their acquaintance. 
At any rate, a distinct friendship began to walk in their conversa- 
tion, and Bellairs found himself listening to Mademoiselle Leroux, 
and looking at Lady Betty, with a great deal of interest and of 
admiration. Presently the former said— 

“T knew you would be introduced to us to-night.” 

Bellairs was surprised. 

“When ?” he asked. 

“‘ When we passed you just now on the bank of the Nile.” 

“‘T knew we should, too,” said Lady Betty. 

“You must be very intuitive,” said Bellairs, 

“ Women generally are,” remarked Mademoiselle Leroux. 

“Yes. Do your intuitions tell you whether our acquaintance 
will be long and agreeable ?” 

“Perhaps; but I never prophesy.” 

‘“c Why ? ” 

“ Because I am always right.” 

“Ts that a valid reason for abstention ? * 
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“T think so. For in this world those who look forward 
generally see darkness.” 


“T cannot achieve a proper pessimism in Upper Egypt,” 
Bellairs replied. 


II, 


A wEEK later Bellairs felt quite certain that there had never 
been a period in his life when he had not known and talked with 
Mademoiselle Leroux and Lady Betty Lambe. Lord and Lady 
Braydon asked him to lunch on the dahabeeyah almost every day, 
and he often strolled down to tea without invitation. Then, in 
the afternoon, there were donkey expeditions to Karnak, or 
across the river to the tombs of the Kings, to the desert villa of 
Monsieur Naville, to ancient Thebes, to the two Colossi. Lord 
Braydon was consumptive, and was spending the winter and 
spring in Egypt. Lady Braydon seldom left-his side, and so it 
happened that Bellairs and his two acquaintances of the garden 
were often alone together. Bellairs became deeply interested in 
them, and for a rather peculiar reason. He was fascinated by 
the extraordinary sympathy that existed between the two women 
—if Lady Betty could be called a woman yet. Mademoiselle 
Leroux had obtained so strong an influence over the girl that she 
seemed to have grafted not only her mind, but her heart, her 
apparatus of emotions and of affections, on to Lady Betty’s. 
What the former silently thought the latter silently thought too, 
and when the silence died in expression they frequently spoke 
almost the same sentence simultaneously. Sometimes Mademoi- 
selle Leroux would express some feeling with vehemence to 
Bellairs when Lady Betty was out of hearing, and an hour or two 
afterwards, with only a slightly fainter vehemence, Lady Betty 
would express the same feeling. Indeed these two women 
seemed to have only one heart, one soul, between them—the 
heart and soul that had originally been the sole property of the 
elder one. 

“ You are very generous,” said Bellairs, one day, to Mademoi- 
selle Leroux. 

“ Why?” she asked, in surprise. 

“ You give away things that most of us have only the power to 
keep.” 

“ What do you mean?” 
“Some day, perhaps, I will tell you.” 
Clarice Leroux was tremendously impulsive, and she had taken 
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an immediate and strong liking to Bellairs. In this Lady Betty, 
as usual, coincided. But when Clarice’s liking passed through 
self-revelations, confidences, towards a stronger feeling, it was 
rather strange to find Lady Betty still treading in her footsteps, 
still ever succeeding her in all her attitudes of mind and of heart. 
Yet the inevitable double flirtation, apparently expected and 
desired by the two women, was strangely gilded by novelty, and, 
at first, Bellairs played as happily with these two dual natures as 
a child plays with two doll representatives of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. For at first he possessed the child’s power of 
detachment, and felt that he could at any moment discard dolls 
for soldiers or a Noah’s ark, and still keep happiness in his lap. 
But most things have an inherent tendency to become compli- 
cated if they are let alone and allowed to develop free from 
definite guidance, and presently Bellairs became conscious of 
advancing complications. His intellectual appreciation of a new 
situation began to degenerate into a more emotional condition, 
which disturbed and irritated him. It seemed that he was 
peering through the bars of the gate that guards the garden of 
passion. Which of the two women did he see in the garden ? 

He told himself that, having regard to the circumstances of 
the case, he ought to see both of them. Unfortunately, a vision 
of that kind never has been, and never will be, seen by a man. 
The temple in which the idol sits always makes a difference in 
the nature of our worship of the idol. Bellairs was forced to 
recognise this fact, and the temple in which sat the idol of Lady 
Betty’s nature attracted him more than the temple in which sat 
the idol of Mademoiselle Leroux’s nature. He came to this 
conclusion one afternoon at Karnak. They three were hidden 
away in a stone nook of this great stone-forest, enshrined from 
the glare of tourists by mighty ragged pillars walled in by huge 
blocks of antique masonry that threw cool shadows, whence the 
lizards stole to seek the sun. The bright blue sky was broken 
to their gaze by a narrow section of what had been doubtless once 
a wide-spread roof. A silence of endless ages hung around them 
in this haven fashioned by dead men and living Time. 

Mademoiselle Leroux had been boiling a kettle, and they sipped 
tea, and at first did not talk. But tea unlooses the bonds of 
speech. After their second cups they felt communicative. 

“One week gone out of my four,” Bellairs said, “ and each will 
seem shorter-lived than its forerunner.” 

“You go in three weeks from now?” said Mademoiselle 
Leroux, with an uneven intonation that betokened a sudden 

awakening to the finality of things. 
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“ Yes, at the end of January.” 

“ And we are here until nearly the end of March.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Betty; “it will seem a very long time; 
February will be eternal.” 

“Tt is the shortest month in the year,” Bellairs remarked. 

Mademoiselle Leroux looked at him sarcastically. 

“ You English are so prosaic!” she exclaimed. ‘ Any French- 
man would have understood.” 

“ What?” 

“That we were paying you a compliment.” 

“Perhaps I did understand it, and preferred not to show my 
comprehension ; there is such a thing as modesty.” 

“ There is—such a thing as false modesty.” 

“ Exactly,” remarked Lady Betty. 

“T will accept your compliment gladly,” said Bellairs, looking 
at Lady Betty. 

“Mine?” asked Clarice Leroux. 

“Yes,” Bellairs replied. 

The consciousness that he cared very much more for such a 
pretty meaning in Lady Betty than in Clarice Leroux led him 
then, for the first time, to that garden-gate. He looked at Lady 
Betty again, with a new feeling. She returned his gaze quietly. 
Then he turned his eyes to those of Clarice. Hers were fixed upon 
him with a curious violence. He had a momentary sensation, 
literally for the first time, that these two women, after all, had not 
one soul, one heart between them. They did not feel quite simul- 
taneously ; Lady Betty was always a step behind Clarice. Yes, 
that was the difference between them. However quickly the 
echo follows the voice that summons it, yet it must always follow. 
Would Lady Betty never cease to follow? Bellairs found himself 
wondering eagerly, for that afternoon a strange certainty came to 
him. He knew in a flash that Clarice, if she did not already love 
him, was on the verge of loving him. He knew now that he 
loved Lady Betty. But she didn’t love him yet, was not even 
quite close to loving him. Had she been in Egypt alone, 
divorced from Clarice, Bellairs believed that he would not have 
attracted her. He attracted her through Clarice, because he 
attracted Clarice. Could he make her love him in the same way ? 
It would be a curious, subtle experiment to try to win one 
woman’s heart by winning another’s; Bellairs silently decided to 
make it. All the rest of that afternoon he talked to Clarice, 
showing to her the new self that Egypt had given him, the 
poetry which had ousted the prose inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, the sentiment of which he was no longer ashamed now 
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he felt it to be a weapon with which he might win two hearts— 
the heart that contained another heart, as one conjuror’s box 
contains a hundred others. 


Ill. 


“T «new it when I first saw you,” Clarice said. “Directly f 
looked at you that evening on the bank I knew it.” 

“ How strange!” Bellairs answered. 

“ And you—did you know it when you heard me playing ?” 

“That mazourka! Remember I am a man.” 

They were sitting in the garden. It was night. Very few 
people were out, for a great Austrian pianist was playing in the 
public drawing-room, and the little world of Luxor sat at his feet 
relentlessly. They two could hear, mingling with a Polonaise of 
Chopin the throbbing of tom-toms in the dusty village, the faint 
and suggestive cry of the pipes, which fill the soul at the same 
time with desire and regret for past desire killed by gratification. 
Bellairs had been making love to Clarice, and she had told him 
that she loved him, and he had kissed her, and his kiss had been, 
returned. 

“Will this kiss too have its echo?” he thought, and his eyes. 
travelled towards the lighted windows of the drawing-room, 
behind which Lady Betty sat. He turned again to Clarice. 

“Do you believe in echoes?” he asked. 

“ Echoes !” 

“That each thing we do in life, each word, each cry, each 
act, calls into being, perhaps very soon, perhaps very late, a 
repetition ?” 

“From the same person ?” 

“Or from some other person.” 

‘What a curious idea. You think we cannot ever do anything 
without finding an imitator. I don’t like to imagine it. I don’t 
like to fancy that there can ever, in the history of the world, be 
an exact repetition of our feeling, our doing, to-night.” 

“Yet there may be. Who knows?” 

“I do. Instinct tells me there never can. There has never 
been, never will be, any woman with a heart just like mine, given 
to a man just in the same way as mine is given to you. Why 
should you think such a hateful thing ?” 

“T don’t know. It was only an idea that occurred to me.” 

And again he glanced towards the lighted windows. 
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“The world is very full of echoes,” he went on; “ our troubles 
are repeated.” 

“But not our joys, our deepest joys. No, no, never!” 

“There have always been lovers, and they all act in much the 
same way.” 

“Hateful! Ah! Why can’t we invent some new mode of 
expression for ourselves, you and 1?” 

‘Because we are human beings, and one network of tangled 
limitations.” 

“You make me cry with anger,” she said. 

And when he looked he saw that there were tears shining in 
her eyes. 

At that moment a ghastly sensation of compunction swept over 
him. What had he done? A deep wrong, the deepest wrong 
man can do. He had made an experiment, as a scientist may 
make an experiment. He had vivisected a soul, but the soul was 
yet ignorant of the fact. When it knew, would it die? But 
then he told himself he had to do it. For he loved passionately, 
and was certain that he could only gain the heart he had not yet 
completely won by gaining this heart that he had completely 
won. He had made an experiment. If it failed! But it could 
not fail. All that Clarice said, all that she thought, all that she 
desired, Betty said, thought, desired. After the necessary 
interval the echo must follow the voice. And he smiled to 
himself. 

“Why do you smile like that?” Clarice asked. 

“ Because—because I thought I heard an echo,” he replied. 
And then they kissed again. He, with his eyes shut, forced his 
imagination to tell him that the lips he pressed were the lips of 
Betty. She thought only of the lips of love, that burn up all the 
recollections of the lonely years, all the phantoms which dwell in 
the deserts through which women pass to joy, or to despair. 

The Austrian pianist was exhausted. Even his long hair could 
no longer sustain his failing energies. He expired magnificently, 
the seventh rhapsody of Liszt serving as his bier. Lady Betty 
came out into the garden. 

“ How unmusical you two are,” she said; “his playing was 
exquisite.” 

“‘ We heard finer music here,” Clarice answered, as she got up 
to go back to the dahabeeyah. ‘“ Did we not?” 

She turned to Bellairs. He was looking at Lady Betty and 
did not hear. Clarice’s cheek flushed angrily. 

“Come, Betty,” she exclaimed. ‘“Good-night, Mr. Bellairs.” 
“ Good-night, Mr. Bellairs,” echoed Lady Betty. 
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The two women moved away and vanished down the narrow 
and dusky avenue that leads to the bank of the Nile. Bellairs 
stood looking after them. He was wondering why he loved Betty 
and did not love Clarice. It seemed feeble to love an echo. Yet 
the intonation of an echo is sometimes exquisite in its thrilling 
vagueness, its far-off, trilling beauty. And Bellairs fancied that 
if he once wakened Betty to passion he would free her, in a 
moment, from her curious bondage, would give to her herself, the 
soul that Clarice must surely have crushed down and expelled, 
replacing it with a replica of her own soul. And then he asked 
himself, being analytically inclined that night, what he adored in 
Betty. Was it merely her fresh young beauty? It could not be 
her nature, for that, at present, was merely Clarice’s, and he did 
not love the nature of Clarice. Yet he felt it was something 
more than her beauty. When he had made her love him he 
would know, for when he had made her love him he would force 
her to be herself. 

He watched the bats circling among the shadowy palms. How 
gentle the air was! How sweet the stars looked! Bellairs 
thought of England that was so far away. It seemed impossible 
that he could ever be in London again, ever again assume a 
Piccadilly nature and laugh at the folly of having a romance. 
Yes, it seemed impossible. Nevertheless in a fortnight he must 
go. But he would take Betty’s promise with him. He was 
resolved on that. And then he left the silent garden to the bats, 


and was soon between the mosquito curtains, dreaming. 
* * 


+ * ” 


Three days afterwards Clarice was prostrated with a nervous 
headache. She could not bear to have anyone in her cabin, and 
Lady Betty sat on the deck of the Queen Hatasoo quite inconsolable. 
Bellairs, arriving to pay his usual afternoon call, found her there. 
Lord Braydon was out, sailing in a flat-bottomed boat far up the 
river with Lady Braydon, so Lady Betty was quite desolate. She 
told Bellairs so mournfully. 

“And Clarice won’t let me come near her,” she explained. “A 
step on the floor, the creak of the cabin door as I come in, 
tortures her. She is all nerves. I hope I shan’t have her 
headache presently.” 

“Is it likely ? ” 

“TI often do. She seems to pass it on tome. I never hada 
headache until I knew her. But indeed I never seemed to live, I 
never seemed to know anything, be anything, until she came into 
my life.” 

“T wish I had known you before you knew her,” Bellairs said. 
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“Why ?” 

“I don’t know, perhaps to see if you were really so very 
different from what you are now.” 

“TI was, utterly.” 

“What were you like?” 

“T can’t remember—but I was utterly different.” 

As she ceased speaking Bellairs glanced over the rail to the 
river bank. Two blue-robed donkey-boys stood there trying to 
attract his attention, and pointing significantly to their gaily 
bedizened donkeys. 

“Shall we go for a ride?” he said to Lady Betty. “Just along 
the river bank? Then we shall see Lord Braydon as he sails 
back. Mademoiselle Leroux won’t miss you. Shall we go?” 

Betty hesitated. But she could do the invalid no good by 
staying. So she assented. Bellairs helped her to the bank and 
placed her in the smart red saddle. He motioned the boys to 
keep well in the rear, and they started at a quick, tripping walk. 
As they went a white face appeared at a cabin window, staring 
after them—the face of Clarice, who had with difficulty lifted her 
throbbing head from the pillow. She watched the donkeys 
diminishing till they were black shadows moving along against 
the sky, then she began to cry weakly, but only because she was 
too ill to be with them. Her gift of prophecy failed her at this 
critical juncture of her life, and she had no sense of a coming 
disaster, as she lay back on her berth, and gave herself up once 
more to pain. 

That evening Lord Braydon asked Bellairs to dine on the 
dahabeeyah, and he accepted the invitation. Clarice was still 
in durance, having entirely failed to pass her headache on to 
Lady Betty. After dinner Lord Braydon walked up to see a 
friend in the hotel, Lady Braydon went into the saloon to write 
a letter to England, and Lady Betty and Bellairs had the deck to 
themselves. He was resolved to put his fate to the touch, for, 
during the donkey ride, he had discovered the change in Betty 
which he had so eagerly desired, the change from warm friendship 
toa different feeling. The girl had not acknowledged it. Bellairs 
had not asked her todo so. But he meant to. Only the thought 
of his treachery to the woman lying in the cabin below held him 
back, just for a moment, and prompted him to talk lightly of 
indifferent things. But that treachery had been a necessary 
manceuvre in his campaign of happiness. He strove to dismiss it 
from his mind as he leant forward in his chair, and led Lady 
Betty to the subject that lay so near to his heart. 

“You love me?” she said presently. 
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“Yes, deeply. You are angry?” 

“How canI be? No, no—and yet 

a: a 

“ And yet when you told me I felt sad.” 

Bellairs looked keenly vexed, and she hastened to add— 

“Not because I am indifferent. No, no. I can’t explain why 
the feeling came. It was gone ina moment. And now x 

“ Now you are happy?” 

He caught her hand and she left it in his. 

“Yes, very happy.” 

Bellairs bent over her and kissed her. As he lifted himself up, 
a white hand appeared on the rail of the companion that led from 
the lower to the upper deck of the Hatasoo, Clarice wearily 
dragged herself up. She was wrapped in a shawl and looked 
very ill. Betty ran to help her. 

“T thought I must get a little air,” she said feebly. “ How 
d’you do, Mr. Bellairs?” 

She sank down in a chair. 

Bellairs felt like a man between two fires, 








IV. 


Two days later, Lord Braydon gave his consent to his daughter’s 
engagement with Bellairs, and Lady Betty ran to tell Clarice. 
She had not previously said a word to her friend of what had 
passed between her and Bellairs. He had begged her to keep 
silence until he had spoken to Lord Braydon, and she had 
promised, and had kept her promise. But now she rushed into 
the saloon where Clarice was playing Chopin, and, throwing her 
arms round her friend, told her the great news. The body of 
Clarice became rigid in her arms. 

“ And the king has consented,” Betty cried. 

The king was her father. 

“ Clarice, Clarice, isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Wonderful! I thought so when you told me. But already I 
begin to doubt if it is.” 

“To doubt, Clarice?” 

“To doubt whether anything a man does is wonderful.” 

That was all Clarice said. Then she kissed Betty, and went 
on playing Chopin feverishly, while Betty told, to the accompani- 
ment of the music, all that was in her heart. 

“ And,” she said at last, “I love him, Clarice; I love him 
intensely. I shall always love him.” 
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Clarice played a final chord and got up. 

Bellairs lunched on the dahabeeyah that day, and Clarice met 
him as usual. Her manner gave no sign of any mental disturb- 
ance. Perhaps it was curiously calm. He wondered a little, but 
was too happy to wonder much. Joy made him cruel, for nothing 
is so cruel as joy; only he was glad that Clarice had so much 
pride, for he thought now that in her pride lay his safety. He 
no longer feared that she would condescend to a scene, and he 
even thought that perhaps she did not feel so deeply as he had 
supposed, 

“ After all,” he said to himself exultantly, “there’s no harm 
done. I need not have been so conscience-stricken. What are a 
pretty speech and a kiss to a woman who has lived, travelled 
over the world, read widely, thought many things? Now if I 
had treated Betty in such a way I should be a blackguard. She 
could not have understood. She could only have suffered. I will 
never hurt her—Betty!” 

His nature was so full of her that it could no longer hold any 
thought of Clarice; and for a little while, as Bellairs dived into 
Betty’s heart, he was astonished at the passion he found there, 
and congratulated himself on having released her from bondage. 
Now, at last, he was teaching her to be herself. He was killing 
the echo and creating a voice, a beautiful, clear, radiant voice, 
that would sing to him, to him alone. 

“Betty has a great deal in her,” he said to Clarice 
once. 

“ Yes—a great deal. Who put it there, do you think?” 

“Who? Why,nobody. Surely you would not say that all you 
yourself have of—of strength, originality, courage, was put into 
you by some other man or woman?” 

“No; I would not say that. But then—I am not Betty.” 

Bellairs felt irritated. 

“Please don’t run Betty down!” he exclaimed hastily. 

“T! Irun down Betty! I don’t think you understand what 
I feel about Betty. She is the one perfect being I know. I 
worship her.” 

“T am sure you do,” he said, mollified, “and you have done 
much for her, perhaps too much.” 

“T cannot tell that—yet,” Clarice answered ; “some day I may 
know whether I have done very much, or very little.” 

“Some day—when?” 

“ Perhaps very soon.” 

Bellairs wondered what she meant, and wondered, too, why he 
had a sudden sense of uneasiness. 
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It was a day or two after this conversation that a light cloud 
seemed to float across his lover’s happiness with Betty. He 
could not tell the exact moment when it came, nor from what 
quarter it journeyed; but he felt the obscuration of the sun, and 
the lessening of the lovely warmth of intimacy. He was chilled 
and alarmed; and at night, when he was alone with Betty in the 
stern of the Hatasoo, bidding her good-bye, he could not refrain 
from saying— 

“ Betty, is anything the matter ?” 

“The matter, Jack?” 

“Yes. Are you quite happy to-day? Quite as happy as you 
were yesterday ?” 

“‘T suppose so—I believe so.” 

But she did not speak with a perfect conviction, and Bellairs 
was more gravely troubled. 

“TI am certain something is wrong,” he persisted; “I have 
done something that has offended you, or said something stupid. 
What isit? Do tell me.” 

“T can’t; there is nothing to tell. Really there is not.” 

“ You would tell me if there was?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And you love me as much as ever?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

He looked into her eyes, asking them mutely to tell him the 
truth, and he thought their expression was strangely cold; the 
light had surely faded out of them. He kissed her silently and 
went forward. Clarice was standing there looking at the rising 
moon. 

“ Good night,” he said, holding out his hand. 

“ How grave you look,” she answered, not seeing the hand. 

“The moonlight makes people look unnatural.” 

“ Tt does not reach the deck yet.” 

“ Good night,” he said again, and he went down the stairs. 

She looked after him with a smile. When he had gone, she 
turned her head and called— 

“ Betty!” 

“70.” 

“Come here and sit with me. Hold my hand. That’s right. 
Let us watch the moon. Don’t talk. I want to think—and to 
make you think—as I do.” 

The cloud which Bellairs had fancied he noticed did not 
dissolve in the night. It was not drawn up mysteriously into 
the sun to fade in gold; on the contrary, next day, he could no 
longer pretend to himself that his anxiety as a lover rendered 
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him foolishly self-conscious, dangerously observant of the merest 
trifles. There really was a change in Betty, and a change which 
grew. He became seriously alarmed. Could it be possible that 
the ardent passion which she had displayed in the first moments 
of their engagement was already subsiding, as cynics say passion 
subsides after marriage? Such a supposition seemed ridiculous. 
The ardour which has never fulfilled itself is not liable to cool; 
and Betty was a young girl who had not known love before. If 
she tired of it after so short an experience of its delights, she 
could be nothing less than a wholly unnatural and distorted 
being; and she was strangely natural. Bellairs rode out alone 
with her along the built-up brown roads into the desert, and 
tried to interest her, but she was abstracted, and seemed deep in 
thought. Often she didn’t hear what he was saying, and when 
she did hear and replied, her answers were short and careless, 
and rather dismissed than encouraged the subject to which they 
were applied. Bellairs, at last, gave up attempting to talk, and 
from time to time stole a cautious glance at her pretty face. He 
noticed that it wore a puzzled expression, as if she were turning 
over something in her mind, and could not come to a conclusion 
about it. She did not look exactly sad, but merely grave and 
distraite. At length he exclaimed, determined to rouse her into 
some sort of comradeship— 

“ You never caught that headache, did you?” 

“Clarice’s you mean? No.” 

“Ts it coming on now?” 

“Oh, no. I feel perfectly well. What made you think it 
was ?” 

“You won’t talk to me, and you look so preternaturally serious. 
I am gure I have unwittingly offended you?” 

“No, you haven’t. You are just as you always are, better to 
me than I deserve.” 

“ You deserve the best man in the world.” 

“T already have the best woman.” 

“ Mademoiselle Leroux ?” 

“Yes, Clarice.” 

“ You admire her very much.” 

“Of course. I would give anything to be like her.” 

Bellairs hesitated a moment. Then he said with a slight 
uneasy laugh— 

“But you are wonderfully like her.” 

Betty looked surprised. 

‘I don’t see how,” she answered. 


“‘No, because we never see ourselves. But when I first knew 
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you both, I was immensely struck by the curious resemblance 
between you, in mind—in the things you said—in the things, 
the people, you liked.” 

‘We both liked you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt would have been strange if we had both loved you,” Betty 
said, musingly. 

Bellairs laughed again, and gave his horse a cut with the whip. 
“TI only wanted one to do that,” he said, not quite truthfully, 
“and thank God I have got my desire.” 

Betty did not answer. 

“ Haven’t I?” he persisted. 

“You know whether you have or not,” she answered. “ How 
beautiful the sunset is going to be to-night. Look at the light 
over Karnak.” 

She pointed towards the temple with her whip. Bellairs felt 
a crawling despair that numbed him. What did it all mean? 
Was he torturing himself foolishly, or was this instinct, which 
gnawed at his heart, a thing to be reckoned with? When he 
left Betty at the dahabeeyah he walked slowly, in the gathering 
shadows, along the path which skirts the dingy temple of Luxor. 
This change in Betty was simply inexplicable. In no way could 
he account for it. She had not the definite, angry coldness of 
a girl who had made a dreadful mistake, and hated the man who 
had led her to make it. No, she seemed rather in a state of 
mental transition. She was setting foot on some bridge which, 
Bellairs felt, led away from the shore on which she had been 
standing with him. Was her first transport of love and joy 
a pretence? He could not believe so. He knew it was genuine. 
That was the puzzle which he could not put together. And 
then he tried to comfort himself by thinking deliberately of the 
many moods that make the feminine mind so full of April weather, 
of how they come and pass and are dead. All men had suffered 
from them, especially all lovers. He could not expect to be 
exempt, only—till now—Betty had seemed so utterly free from 
moods, so steadily frank, eager, charming, responsive. Bellairs 
finally argued himself into a condition of despair, during which 
he came toa resolve of despair. He silently decided to seek a 
quiet interview with Clarice, and ask her what was the matter 
with Betty. After all there was no reason why he should not 
take this step. Clarice had evidently not cared deeply for 
him. Otherwise she could not have accepted his desertion with 
such truly agreeable fortitude. Theirs had been a passing 
flirtation—nothing more. And indeed their intimacy gave him 
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the right to consult her, while her close knowledge of Betty 
must render her an infallible judge of any reasons which there 
might be to render the latter’s conduct intelligible. 


¥. 


Betiarrs did not have to wait long before he put his resolve 
into practice. That evening Betty, who had become more and more 
abstracted and silent, got up soon after dinner and said she 
was tired, and was going to bed. Bellairs tried to get a moment 
with her alone, but she frustrated the attempt by holding out 
her hand to him in public and markedly bidding him good-night 
before Lord and Lady Braydon. When she had disappeared 
Bellairs sought Clarice, who was downstairs in the saloon writing 
letters. Clarice looked up from the blotting-pad as he entered. 

“T want to talk to you,” he exclaimed abruptly. 

“T am writing letters.” 

“ Do—do give me a few minutes.” 

“Very well,” she said, pushing her paper away and laying 
down her pen; “ what is it?” 

“ That’s what I want to ask you. What has come over Betty? 
Is she ill?” 

“Betty! Has anything come over her?” 

Bellairs tapped his fingers impatiently on the table. 

“Don’t tell me you haven’t noticed the change,” he said. 
“Forgive me for saying that I couldn’t believe it if you did.” 

“Tn that case I won’t trouble myself to say it.” 

“ Ah—you have! Then what’s the matter? Tell me.” 

“ Hush, don’t speak so loud or the sailors will hear you, and 
Abdul understands English. I did not say I knew the reason 
of this change.” 

“You must. You are Betty’s other self, or rather she is—was 
—yours.” 

“Was! Do you mean that she is not now?” 

“ Remember, she loves me.” 

“ Oh, and that makes a difference ?” 

“Surely!” 

“ You have observed it?” 

Bellairs hesitated. He scarcely knew whether to reply in the 
affirmative or the negative. He resolved upon a compromise. 

“There has hardly been time yet,” he said; “naturally I expect 
that Betty will place me before everyone else.” 

Mademoiselle Leroux’s eyes flashed under the hanging lamp. 
VOL. CIX. E 
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“What we expect is not always what we get,’ she said, 
significantly. 

Bellairs flushed. He understood that she was alluding to 
his treatment of her, but he preferred to ignore it, and went 
on— 

“Ts Betty ill to-night ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Then what on earth is the matter? I ask you for a plain 
answer. I think I deserve so much.” 

“Men are always so deserving,” she said with bitterness. 

“ And women are always so exacting,” he retorted ; “ but please 
answer my question.” 

“T will first ask you another. If you reply frankly to me I 
-will reply frankly to you.” 

She leaned her elbows on the table, supporting her face 
-on' the palms of her upturned hands, and looked into his 
-eyes. 

“ Ask me,” said Bellairs eagerly; “I'll do anything if you'll 
only explain Betty to me.” 

“Why did you try to make me love you? Why did you make 
love to me?” 

Bellairs pushed back his chair, and there was an awkward 
silence. Clarice’s question was very unexpected and very difficult 
to answer. 

“Well?” she said, still with her eyes on his. 

“Ts it any good our discussing this?” he replied at length. 
“Tt meant nothing to you. It is over.” 

“ How do you know it meant nothing to me?” 

“You have shown that by your conduct. You care nothing, 
I am indifferent to you.” 

“No, not indifferent, not at all.” 

“What? You can’t mean—no, it’s absurd!” 

“« What is absurd ?” 

“You can’t—you don’t mean that you really have any feeling 
for me?” 

“T do mean it!” 

Bellairs felt very uncomfortable. He scarcely knew what to 
do or say. He fidgeted on his chair almost like a boy caught 
in a dishonest act. 

“We had really better not talk about it,” he said. 

“Very well.” Clarice reached out her hand for her pen and 
drew the blotting-pad towards her. 

“ But Betty ?” said Bellairs uneasily. 
“You have not answered my question. I shall not answer 
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yours.” She dipped her pen in her ink and prepared to go on 
with her letter. Bellairs grew desperate. 

“Look here,” he said, “ you must tell me the reason of this 
change in Betty. Now I know you don’t care for me, you don’t 
really love me.” 

“No, I don’t love you,” she said quickly. 

“Well then, since you say that, I will answer your question. 
I tried to win your heart because I wanted to win Betty’s.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That Betty is practically you—or was—your echo, in word, 
deed, thought. Her mind, her heart, followed yours in every- 
thing. I loved her, and I knew that if I made you like me very 
much she must follow you in that feeling as in others. Since 
you don’t love me I can dare to tell you this.” 

Clarice sat silent. 

“ Are you angry?” he asked. 

“Go on,” she said. 

“ That's all.” 

Again a silence. 

“Tt was your fault in a way,” Bellairs said awkwardly, “ you 
made Betty your other self. Why did you not let her alone?” 

“Can a strong nature help impressing itself on others ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. I’m no psychologist. But—you must 
let Betty alone now,” he said jealously. 

“Suppose I can’t. Suppose this sympathy between us has 
got beyond my control.” 

“T shall release Betty from this bondage to you,” Bellairs 
said ; “my love will——” 

“You! Your love!” Clarice said. And she burst into a laugh. 

Bellairs suddenly leaned forward across the table. 

“T believe you hate me,” he exclaimed. 

She on her part leaned forward also, till her face was near 
to his. 

“You're right,” she whispered, “I do hate you. Now you 
know what’s the matter with Betty.” 

For a moment Bellairs did not understand. 

“Now—I know—” he repeated. “I don’t—Ah!” Com- 
prehension flashed upon him. 

“You devil,” he said—* you she-devil! Curse—curse you!” 

Clarice laughed again. Bellairs sprang up. 

“No, no, 1 won’t believe it,” he cried, “I can’t. The thing’s 
impossible.” 

“Is it? The pendulum of my heart has swung back from love 
to hate. Betty’s is following.” 

E 2 
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“No, no!” 

“Wait, and you will see. Already she seems to care less for 
you. You yourself have remarked it.” 

“T have not,” he said with violence. 

* To-morrow she will care less, and so less—less—till she too— 
hates you.” 

“ Never!” 

“Only wait—and you will know. And now good-night. I 
must really write my letter. It is to my mother, and must go by 
to-morrow’s mail.” 

She resumed her writing quietly. Bellairs watched her for # 
moment. Then he strode out of the room, across the gangway, 
up the bank. 

How dark the night was! 


VI. 


Tue explanation of Clarice struck Bellairs with a benumbing 
force. In vain he argued to himself that it was not the true one, 
that no heart could follow another as she said Betty’s followed 
hers, that no nature could merely for ever echo another’s. Some 
furtive despair lurking in his soul whispered that she had spoken 
the truth. An appalling sense of utter impotence seized him, as 
it seizes a man who fights with a shadow. But he resolved to 
fight. His whole life’s happiness hung on the issue. 

On the following day he forced himself to be cheerful, gay, 
talkative. He went early to the dahabeeyah, and proposed to 
Lord Braydon a picnic to Thebes. Lord Braydon assented. A 
hamper was packed. The boat was ordered. The little party 
assembled on the deck of the Hatasoo for the start ; Lady Braydon, 
in a wide hat and sweeping grey veil, Clarice with her big white 
parasol lined with pale green, Lord Braydon in his helmet, his 
eyes protected by enormous spectacles. But where was Betty ? 
Abdul, the dragoman, went to tell her that they were going. 
She came, without her hat, or gloves, holding a palm-leaf fan in 
her hand. 

“T am not coming,” she said. 

Clarice glanced at Bellairs. He pressed his lips together 
and felt that he was turning white underneath the tan the 
Egyptian sun-rays had painted on his cheeks. Lady Braydon 
protested. 

“What's the matter, Betty?” she said. ‘The donkeys are 
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erdered and waiting for us on the opposite bank. Why aren’t 
you coming ?” 

“T have got a headache. I’m afraid of the sun to-day.” 

All persuasion was useless. They had to set out without her. 
Bellairs was bitterly angry, bitterly afraid. He could scarcely 
make the necessary effort to be polite and talkative, but Lord and 
Lady Braydon readily excused his gloom, understanding his 
disappointment, and Clarice no longer desired his conversation. 
That night he did not see Betty. She was confined to her cabin 
and would see no one but Clarice. On the following day Bellairs 
went very early to the dahabeeyah and asked for her. Abdul 
took his message, and, after an interval, returned to him with the 
following note :— 


Dear Mr. BELLAIRS, 

I am very sorry I cannot see you this morning, but I am still very 
unwell. I think the mental agony I have been, and am undergoing, 
accounts for my condition. I must tell you the truth. I cannot marry 
you. I mistook my feeling for you. I honestly thought it love. I find it 
is only friendship. Can you ever forgive me the pain I am causing you? 
I cannot forgive myself. But I should do you a much greater wrong by 
marrying you than by giving you up. I have told my father and mother. 
See them if you like. We sail to-morrow morning for Assouan, 

“ BETTY.” 


Bellairs crumpled this note up in his hand. He would have 
burst forth into a passion of useless rage and despair, but Abdul’s 
lustrous eyes were fixed upon him. Abdul’s dignified form calmly 
waited his pleasure. 

“Where is Lord Braydon?” said Bellairs, “I must see 
him.” 

*‘ His lordship is on the second deck, sir.” 

“Take me to him.” 

The interview that followed only increased the despair of 
Bellairs. Lord Braydon was most sympathetic, most courteously 
sorry, but he said that his daughter’s decision was absolutely 
irrevocable, and he could not attempt to coerce her in such an 
important matter. 

“ At any rate I must see her before you sail,” said Bellairs at 
last. “I think she owes me at least that one last debt.” 

“T think so too,” said Lord Braydon. “Come at six. I will 
undertake that you shall see her.” 

How Bellairs spent the intervening hours he could never 
remember. He did not go back to the hotel; he must have 
wandered all day along the river bank. Yet he felt neither the 
heat, nor any fatigue, nor any hunger. At six o’clock, he reached 
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the dahabeeyah. Lady Betty was sitting alone on the deck. She 
looked very pale and grave. 

““My father and mother and Clarice have gone up to 
the hotel,” she said. “That Austrian is playing again this 
evening.” 

“Is he?” Bellairs answered. He sat down beside her and 
tried to take her hand. But she would not let him. 

“No,” she said— no, it’s no use. I have made a ghastly 
mistake, but I will not make another. Oh, forgive me, do 
forgive me!” 

“How can I? If you will not try to love me my life is 
ruined.” 

“Don’t say that. It’s no use to try to love. You know that. 
We must just let ourselves alone. Love comes, or hate, just as 
God wills it. We can only accept our fate.” 

“As God wills,” Bellairs said passionately. ‘“ Why do you say 
that, when you know it is not true.” 

“Not true—Mr. Bellairs !” 

“Yes. If you echoed the will of God how could I blame you? 
We must all do that—at least when we are good. And those of 
us who are wicked I suppose echo the devil. But you—what do 
you echo?” 

“T—TI echo no one. I don’t understand you.” 

“But you shall, before it is too late. Betty, be yourself. 
Emancipate your soul. You are the echo of that woman, of 
Clarice. Don’t you see it? Don’t you know it? You are her 
echo—and she hates me!” 

Betty drew back from him—she was evidently alarmed. 

“Are you mad?” she said. ‘ Why do you say such things to 
me? Clarice and I love each other, it is true, but our real 
natures are totally different. She does not hate you, nor do I. 
She has never said one word against you to me. She has 
always told me how much she liked you. What are you 
saying ?” 

“The truth!” 

“I—her echo! Why then—then if that were the case she 
must have loved you, or thought she loved you. Do you dare to 
tell me that?” 

“T do not say that,” Bellairs answered hopelessly. 

“Of course not. The idea is so absurd. Clarice—oh! how 
can you talk like this. And if I am only an echo as you call it, 
how can you say you care for me, care for another woman’s 
shadow? You do not love me.” 

“‘T do—with all my heart.” 
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“And yet you say I am nothing, that I have not even a 
heart of my own, that I love or hate at the will of another.” 

“Forgive me, forgive me! I don’t know what I say. I only 
know I love you.” 

Her face softened. 

“And you deserve to be loved,” she said, “but I—it is so 
horrible—I cannot!” 

Suddenly Bellairs caught her in his arms. 

“You shall,” he exclaimed. “You shall. I will make you.” 
But she pushed him back with a strange strength, and her face 
hardened till he scarcely recognised it. 

“Don’t do that—don’t touch me—or—you'll make me hate 
you,” she said vehemently. 

Bellairs let her go. At that moment there was a step on the 
deck. Clarice appeared. She did not seem to notice that 
anything was wrong. She smiled. 

“Tsn’t it sad, Mr. Bellairs,” she said, “we sail to-morrow. I 
love Luxor. I can’t bear to leave it.” 

Bellairs suddenly turned and hurried away. He could no 


longer trust himself. There was blood before his eyes. 
” * 


* * * 


It was dawn. The Nile was smooth asa river of oil. Light 
mists rolled upwards gently, discovering the rosy flanks of the 
Libyan mountains to the sun. The sky began to glimmer with a 
dancing golden heat. On the brown bank where the boats lie in 
the shadow a man stood alone. His hands were tightly clenched. 
His lips worked silently. His eyes were fixed ina stare. And 
away, in the distance up river, a tiny trail of smoke floated 
towards Luxor. It came from a steam tug that drew a following 
dahabeeyah. 

The Queen Hatasoo was on her voyage to Assouan. 


Rozert HicHens., 
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Romney as an Investment. 


Ix spite of the great popularity of late accorded to certain 
members of the early English school of artists, it is not a 
little curious that, with few exceptions, their iconography and 
biography are in a state of chaos. George Romney, one of the 
most popular—and, perhaps, quite the most poetical—portrait 
painters this country has ever produced, has been more than 
usually unfortunate in these respects. His son, the Rev. John 
fomney, having an extraordinary wealth of material at his 
command, published what he described as a Biography, but it is 
in no sense a satisfactory book. William Hayley, who must 
rank still lower as biographer than as “ poet,” likewise produced 
a volume, which, in spite of his long intimacy with the artist, 
and of very many interesting details, is utterly devoid of critical 
insight and literary proportion. Both these volumes, however, 
which appeared in 1809, are still much sought after—the value 
of Hayley’s book being confined to the plates with which it is 
illustrated. Allan Cunningham’s “Life” was the first, and 
remains the only biography worthy of the name; but this is 
deficient in many particulars. Finally, Romney is again dealt 
with in the Great Artists’ Series. There, he and Lawrence are 
bracketed together in one small volume, less than twenty pages 
of which are devoted to him. This little work, however, will 
always be useful, from the fact that it contains a catalogue, by 
Mr. Algernon Graves, of Romney’s exhibited and other works. 
Whatever difficulties may have hitherto stood in the way of a 
complete and definitive biography, these have been lately lessened, 
for the sale at Christie’s, in 1894, of the late Miss Romney’s 
effects included a unique series of letters to and from the 
painter; his receipt and memorandum books, with names of the 
portraits which he executed, and the prices paid him from 1779 
to 1796; the manuscripts of his tours through France and Italy, 
and many other items, even to his indenture to Christopher 
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Steele, at Kirkby Kendal, in 1755. The existence of these, with 
much other material, at once equips the biographer with the 
necessary data for a fairly complete Life of Romney, and it 
is satisfactory to know that the most important of these articles 
have passed into the possession of a critic who hopes to base a 
work upon them. 

It is not my province to enter here into the details of Romney’s 
career, but to indicate to what extent he has advanced in public 
favour—or rather in what manner public favour has advanced 
towards him. His genius was not misunderstood nor neglected 
in his lifetime. On the contrary, his ability was fully recognised 
by his contemporaries, and it was not until after his death that 
neglect set in. He was not, it is true, elected a member of the 
Royal Academy, at which, indeed, he never exhibited, and could 
not, therefore, be elected a member; moreover, it was a matter of 
gossip that Sir Joshua was jealous of him, so that his exclusion 
did him no harm. It is more to the purpose that, within a few 
months of his settling in London, he became a popular painter. 
He had nothing but his own native genius to recommend him, 
and less than £30 to start on his career. He succeeded brilliantly, 
as we know. But the next question is this: since his death in 
1802, what has the nation done to honour him? Until 1893, the 
National Gallery contained two small examples of his work, both 
slight and unimportant. The cost amounts to £378; for at this 
figure “The Parson’s Daughter” was acquired at the Anderdon 
sale in 1879, whilst the second, and the more famous, the study 
of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, was included in the gift of 
Mr. Robert Vernon. In 1893, the trustees purchased a good 
early work, containing whole length portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindow, 54 inches by 45 inches—apparently the picture sold at 
Christie’s February 18, 1893, for 60 guineas—and so Romney 
was at length “recognised” in a quarter in which infinitely 
inferior artists had been extensively patronised. As early as 
1870, the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery secured by 
purchase a very charming portrait of Lady Hamilton as a Sibyl, 
a half length figure, dressed entirely in plain white. In 1894, 
the trustees of the same institution acquired Romney’s portrait 
of himself for 420 guineas.* As the National Gallery boasts 
of nearly two dozen Reynolds, and one half that number of 
Gainsboroughs, the fact that it can only set against these three 
Romneys must strike one as being something of an anachronism. 

* This was painted at Eartham when on a visit to Hayley (“the Swan 


of Eartham”) in the autumn of 1782, when he was forty-eight years old, 
and is well-known through the engraving by T. Wright. 
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Fortunately, the value alone of Romney’s work does not stand in 
need of state patronage, as the amounts which his pictures have 
realised during the past quarter of a century fully demonstrate. 
A comparison of the past and present prices paid for Romneys, 
offers very many points of interest. In 1807, five years after the 
artist’s death, and eight or nine years after he had ceased to 
work, a number of his pictures and sketches were sent to Christie’s. 
The priced catalogue can only be regarded now as a feeble sort of 
a joke, for the amounts which some of the lots fetched are absurd 
to a degree. Four perfect works, including the fine picture of 
Sir Isaac Newton, together realised much less than is now paid 
for a first state of Smith’s engraving of Romney’s portrait of 
Henrietta, Countess of Warwick! The average run of the 
pictures at this sale was about two or three guineas, some of the 
less important fetching as much as thirteen shillings, and five 
shillings was no uncommon figure! A study for the picture of 
Lady Hamilton as Cassandra, in Boydell’s “ Shakespeare Gallery ” 
(for which the artist received 180 guineas), had only realised 50 
guineas at Boydell’s sale in 1805—forty-three years later it had 
advanced to 86 guineas; in 1854, it more than doubled in value, 
reaching, in fact, 180 guineas. At the Romney sale, in 1807, the 
Newton picture, more correctly “Newton showing the Effects 
of the Prism,” a picture rich in tone and undoubtedly one of the 
best works of the painter, realised 40 guineas; a second sketch of 
Lady Hamilton as Cassandra, 8 guineas; a portrait of Mrs. 
Tickell, 4 guineas; a portrait of Henderson the actor, 5 guineas; 
a portrait of Mrs. Crouch, 5} guineas; “Titania, Puck and the 
Changeling,” 65 guineas; and lastly, “ Mirth ” and “ Melancholy,” 
or portraits of Miss Wallis, painted in 1788, and bought in for 50 
guineas. Of these it may be pointed out that, as indicating the 
enhanced value of Romney’s works, the “Titania” * advanced 
in twenty years from 65 guineas to 155 guineas, and from 
1827 to 1875, to 230 guineas; the portrait of Mrs. Crouch 
from the above amount to 250 guineas in 1879; whilst “ Mirth” 
and “ Melancholy,” at the Rev. John Romney’s sale in April, 1834, 
realised together 88 guineas. It was this last-named pair which 
produced, not only a letter from Cumberland—who suggested the 
alteration of the titles, Allegro and Penseroso, as being “ bar- 


* This work, which was engraved by Scriven in 1810, was not finished. 
The subject is treated with what the first James Christie described as 
Corregiesque taste; it is distinctly a surprising picture, and the poetical, 
sportive character of the subject lent itself peculiarly to the genius of 
Romney, and, had it been finished, it would have formed one of his 
happiest efforts. 
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barous and affected,” to those which they now bear—but a set 
of four lines from one of Romney’s numerous poetic admirers, 
namely, one Cockin :— 


“Thy nicest knowledge of the impassion’d face— 
Conceptions true of dignity and grace— 
Colours from beauteous Nature clear and chaste— 
A flowing pencil, industry, and taste.” 


But all these prices fade into utter insignificance beside the 
portrait of Mrs. Tickell, which advanced from 4 guineas, in 1807, 
to 1150 guineas in 1894! 

If the first Romney sale in 1807 resulted in a fiasco, the 
second one in 1834 was even more so. Although it is more 
than probable that the reserve prices were not at all high, the 
bidding must in many instances have fallen far short of these. 
The portrait of Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia, withdrawn on 
that occasion at 84 guineas, sold in May 1894 for 900 guineas ; 
Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, a charming duplicate, painted 
probably in 1792, and engraved in 1797 by C. Knight, of the 
picture sent out to Sir William Hamilton at Naples and believed 
to have been lost at sea, advanced from 134 guineas to 300 
guineas in 1894; the portrait of Hayley, the last picture painted 
by Romney (in 1797), went for 14 guineas, realised 195 guineas 
in 1890; and a three-quarter length of Mrs. Thornhill, which, 
in 1834, was appraised at 8 guineas, has since changed hands for 
330 guineas. 

From 1807 to 1859, a period of over half a century, only 
three pictures by Romney realised over £100 each—the “Titania 
and Puck,” Lady Hamilton as Cassandra, above mentioned, and 
the Hon. F. Greville’s portrait of Lady Hamilton as Diana, 
which sold in 1810 for 130 guineas. From 1860 to 1879 
no picture of any consequence realised under three figures. 
The highest amount paid within that period was 770 guineas, 
given in 1875 by Lord Normanton for the famous picture of 
Lady Hamilton—toujours Lady Hamilton!—at the Spinning 
Wheel, pretty well known through the engravings of Cheesman 
and Jeens; this picture had been bought by the vendor’s family 
direct from the artist. The second best price paid during the 
same period—550 guineas—went, in 1873, for the portrait of 
the Rev. John Wesley, well known through the engraving 
executed by J. Spilsbury in 1789. 

It is a very curious fact that up to 1879 there had come up 
for sale no collection—other than the two Romneys—of pictures 
which included what may be described as a series of Romneys. 
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The Novar collection, formed by H. A. J. Munro and dispersed 
in 1867, included three excellent portraits by this artist, notably 
(and, it may be added, curiously enough) one of Fanny Reynolds, 
Sir Joshua’s sister, which realised 135 guineas, and one of 
Miss Liddell (Duchess! of Grafton), 225 guineas. By 1879, 
however, it began to ,be recognised as an indubitable fact that 
Romneys were fon the rise. The J. H. Anderdon sale in May 
of that year included a fine series of a dozen portraits, some 
of which, however, were unfinished. The best six of this series 
realised the aggregate total of £2520, the highest individual 
amount—800 guineas—being paid for a portrait of Mrs. Tickell, 
bought for Mr. A. Rothschild. This sale removed any slight 
traces of doubt which may have lingered in the minds of collectors 
and others as to the distinctly upward tendency of the value of 
works by Romney. The natural consequence was that high 
reserves were placed on even second-rate examples which were 
sent to the auction room. In 1880 a pair of portraits came up 
for sale at Christie’s, but the reserve not being reached they 
were bought in. For the more important of these—Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley (Lady Craven), afterwards Margravine of Anspach—the 
bidding reached as much as 315 guineas, which at all events 
was a very appreciable advance on the 31 guineas paid for it 
in 1842.* The eight lines which this capital portrait drew 
from Horace Walpole run as follows :— 


“Full many an artist has on canvas fix’d 
All charms that Nature’s pencil ever mix’d— 
The witchery of eyes, the grace that tips, 
The inexpressible douceur of lips. 
Romney alone in this fair image caught 
Each charm’s expression and each feature’s thought, 
And shows how in their sweet assemblage sit 
Taste, Spirit, Softness, Sentiment and Wit.” 


As another though minor illustration of the rapid advance of 
Romney’s work in the appreciation of collectors, it may be here 
mentioned that a canvas with the portraits of the children of 
Lord Warwick, 24 inches by 30 inches, which sold in 1868 for 
25 guineas, realised, a dozen years later, the respectable sum 
of £273. 


* From Romney’s note-books it appears that this picture was com- 
menced on the 27th April, 1793. On the 16th of the same month Romney 
started a portrait of the Margrave of Anspach, the price of which was to 
be 130 guineas, in two payments of 65 guineas each, whilst the artist 
undertook at the same time a copy of this picture for which his charge 
was 100 guineas. 
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The art sale season of 1882 marked another advance in the 
price of Romneys. At the H. P. Cockburn sale a portrait of 
Miss Benedetta Ramus, seated with a book, realised 1320 guineas, 
the first occasion on record of Romney having reached four 
figures at auction. The same sale included a portrait of Miss 
Ramus (afterwards Lady Day), which sold for 400 guineas. 
Two first-class examples occurred in the Potter sale of 1884: 
one, an oval portrait of Lady Hamilton as the Comic Muse 
(324 inches by 27 inches) realised 530 guineas ; the other and much 
larger picture (52 inches by 44 inches), a portrait of Mrs. Jordan, 
selling for 700 guineas. Nothing of a noteworthy character 
appeared in the sale-room until 1888, when half-a-dozen good 
examples of this master occurred at Christie’s. The finest of 
these was a portrait of Lady Hamilton “ Reading the Gazette 
reporting one of Nelson’s Victories,” and this perfect little 
picture—it measures only 25 inches by 264 inches—realised the 
second highest amount which had, up to that time, been paid 
for a Romney, namely, 1250 guineas. The most (and indeed the 
only) notable example in the 1889 sales was Lord Mowbray’s 
portrait of Maria Christina, catalogued as Lady Arundell, which 
was bought in at 600 guineas; a fortnight previously to this sale 
a portrait of Lady Hamilton in a servant’s cap was sold for 
510 guineas. 

The superb collection of Romneys which came up for sale 
in 1890 will ever stamp that season as one of the greatest 
importance. Thirteen of these pictures belonged to Mr. Walter 
J. Long, of Preshaw, Hants, in whose family they had been ever 
since they were painted. Of this unique series six pictures 
produced a total of over £7150; one example alone, a whole- 
length portrait of Lady Hamilton as Circe,* realised the 
enormous amount of £4042 10s., as much as the artist earned 
in any one of his best years! It is a fact as curious as it is 
interesting that this amount has only on a few occasions been 
exceeded by the best and most perfect works of either Sir Joshua 
or Gainsborough. From the same collection came the exquisite 
trio of pictures (each measuring about 23 inches by 20 inches) 
of child life: “The Bashful Child,” “The Shy Child,” and “The 
Coy Child,” which realised 950 guineas, 760 guineas, and 620 
guineas respectively. A large canvas (544 inches by 644 inches) 


* This fascinating picture is imperfect to the extent that when 
Romney began it his intention was to accompany the Circe with her 
suitors metamorphosed into brutes; but the artist apparently failed to 
obtain the necessary models, and so the original design was never carried 
into effect. 
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of “ Macbeth and the Witches,” in which Henderson appears as 
Macbeth, sold for 250 guineas. In the same season another 
Romney surprise and sensation occurred at Christie’s, when 
Mr. Engleheart’s picture of Lady Hamilton as Sensibility was 
knocked down for £3045. This masterpiece, which has been 
engraved several times, was originally the property of the 
aforesaid William Hayley, who gives in his account of the 
artist a very exhaustive history of the picture, in which history, 
of course, Hayley himself looms largely. The artful Hayley, 
at whose suggestion the sensitive plant was introduced into the 
canvas, obtained possession of the picture in a curious way. 
A pentleman whose estate lay contiguous, took a fancy to one 
of Hayley’s farms, and desired to buy it. “If you will pay a 
fair and full market price for the land according to the valuation 
of an uninterested person,” said this Great Philanthropist, “and 
purchase and present to me ‘The Sensibility ’ of Romney besides, 
the land is yours.” The terms pleased, and the bargain was 
quickly effected—anything, apparently, being preferable to the 
infliction of Hayley’s company. 

Although several characteristic pictures by Romney appeared 
in the sale-rooms during 1891, they were not of first-class 
quality. Mention, however, may be made of a portrait of a lady 
in a white dress, which sold for 650 guineas; and a portrait of 
Lady Hamilton as a Nun, which was bought in at 430 guineas. 
The year 1892 witnessed the sale of a dozen first-class pictures 
from a number of sources; and three examples ran well into 
four figures. The most important was a splendid portrait of Lady 
Augusta Murray (Duchess of Sussex) in white and blue dress with 
primrose sash ; the figure is seated before a statue, her right arm 
resting on a crimson drapery, holding a stylus and sketch book, 
and a drawing in her left hand; this superb example, which was 
sold by order of the trustees of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dun- 
more, and measures 494 inches by 39} inches, realised the third 
highest price ever paid for a Romney, namely 3800 guineas. The 
second highest amount paid during this season went for a portrait 
of Lady Hamilton as a Welsh girl (identical in size with the last), 
namely 2100 guineas. This perfect work, formerly the property 
of Mr. J. F. Jesse, of Ruthin, was one of the three Romneys 
which the late Samson Wertheimer acquired from different sources ; 
the other two being a portrait of Mrs. William Morton Pitt and 
her son, formerly in the collection of Mrs. Hoare, which fetched 
1100 guineas ; and a portrait of a little girl in a landscape feeding 
a fawn, and this realised 510 guineas. Two other excellent 
portraits may be here mentioned as having come under the 
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hammer in 1892: one of these, Miss Frances Harford (30 inches 
by 25 inches), occurred among the Wyndham pictures and realised 
1200 guineas; whilst the second, Lady Edward Bentinck and her 
sister, Miss Sophia ‘Cumberland, as children aged respectively 
twelve and thirteen, went for 940 guineas. 

The two days’ sale at Christie’s in May, 1894, of pictures, 
sketches, autograph correspondence and note-books of George 
Romney, and a series-of fine proof mezzotint engravings after 
that celebrated painter, the property of the late Miss Romney of 
Whitestock Hall, Ulverston, has already been alluded to. The 
sale comprised over 200 lots and realised a total of £9743. The 
artist’s own portrait, as we have said, was purchased for 420 
guineas for the National Portrait Gallery. The portraits of 
Mrs. Tickell (1150 guineas), Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia (900 
guineas), and of Lady{Hamilton as a Bacchante leading a goat 
{300 guineas), have also been referred to. In addition to these, 
however, the sale included an excellent portrait of Mrs. Inchbald, 
the authoress, seated, in a white dress and cap, which sold for 
950 guineas ; one of John Thomas Paine, with Pomeranian dog, 
800 guineas; and one of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante dancing 
on a heath (60 inches by 48 inches), painted in 1791, which 
realised 600 guineas. The remainder of the pictures were for the 
most part in a more or less unfinished state, and do not call for 
further mention. In July of the same year, a portrait of Mrs. 
Thornhill fetched 1150 guineas, and one of Thomas Thornhill 
when a child brought 550 guineas. 

So far as regards the 1895 season, Romneys were neither plenti- 
ful nor of first-rate excellence. There were five portraits in the 
James Price sale on June 15, which showed a total of over £7000, 
The highest amount was paid for a mere sketch of Lady Hamilton 
with dishevelled hair, and chin resting on the left hand (23 inches 
by 19 inches), 2030 guineas; a three-quarter length of Lady 
Urith Shore, seated in a landscape beneath trees, in white dress 
embroidered with?gold flowers, fetched 1800 guineas, and a half- 
length of Miss Harriet Shore, also seated in a landscape, in a 
white dress and cap and blue sash, and with her loosely arranged 
hair falling down her back, brought 1860 guineas, in each case 
altogether extraordinary prices for most ordinary examples of 
Romney.* A half-length portrait of Mrs. Willett in classical 
white dress with a blue band at the waist, sold at the same sale 


* These two pictures were purchased for the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
and at his sale on the 13th June last the Romney boom was further 
accentuated by the fact that they advanced to 2000 guineas and 
2750 guineas respectively. 
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for 700 guineas. The last great sale of the 1895 season, July 13, 
included a supply of Romneys, among which was an oval portrait 
of Lady Reade, wife of Sir John Reade, fifth baronet, in white 
and gold dress, with pearls in her. hair, and this fetched 1050 
guineas; only two years previously this picture was put up at 
Christie’s and offered simply as a Romney “ portrait of a lady in 
a white and gold dress,” but was bought in at 500 guineas. 
The portrait of Sir John Reade, nearly twice as large as that of 
his wife, sold for 510 guineas—a very high figure considering 
how little demand there is for portraits of men. A very beautiful 
example of this artist was also sold on the same day, namely, 
the portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, one of the ladies 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the celebrated picture of 
“The Graces,” in the National Gallery; it realised 1650 guineas. 

The season just closed marks an epoch in the history of Romney 
prices—an epoch, indeed, in the history of English art. The 
beautiful composition comprising the portraits of Caroline Vis- 
countess Clifden and her sister, Lady Elizabeth Spencer, repre- 
senting music and painting, realised, at Willis’s Rooms on June 11 
last, the enormous figure of 10,500 guineas—the third highest 
price ever paid at auction for a single picture in this country. 
The two topmost amounts being Sir Joshua’s group of Lady Betty 
Delmé, which, in July 1894, realised 11,000 guineas, and Raphael’s 
“ Crucifixion,” which, at the Dudley sale in 1892 brought 10,600 
guineas. It is scarcely necessary to dilate on an event which 
places Romney on a par with the greatest masters of ancient and 
modern times so far as regards commercial appreciation. It may 
be mentioned, however, that within the last few years several of 
Romney’s masterpieces have changed hands privately at figures 
which approach very nearly to the record prices quoted above. 
Of the number of other good, bad and indifferent works of 
Romney sold during the past season, special mention need only be 
made of one, namely the full-length figure of Mrs. Oliver (née 
Shakespeare), seated in a landscape, in a brown dress, with a 
baby asleep on her lap: at Sir Julian Goldsmid’s sale this 
charming work brought 3100 guineas; the portrait of the 
husband of this lady realising on the same occasion the much 
smaller amount of 260 guineas. 

And how, it may be asked, do the foregoing prices compare 
with the amounts which Romney received for some of his 
paintings? At the outset, the gentlemen of Westmoreland 
encouraged the young artist to the extent of two guineas per 
portrait for life-size heads, whilst small full-lengths brought 
about three times that amount. When Romney removed to 
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London, his prices went up as his sitters became more numerous, 
that is to say, his “ heads” rose from two to twenty guineas; a 
kit-cat size from three to thirty guineas; a half-length from five 
to sixty guineas. Within a few years of his settling in London 
he was making £1200 per annum; his earnings in 1785 totalled 
up to £3635. Romney painted with great rapidity, for, as his 
son tells us, “he executed a gentleman’s three-quarter portrait 
in three or four sittings, especially if no hands were introduced.* 
During the spring months he frequently had five sitters a day, and 
occasionally even six;... he often wrought thirteen hours a day, 
commencing at 8 a.m., or earlier, and, except when engaged ont, 
which was not frequently, prolonging till 11 at night.” As was 
the case with so many other great artists, Romney was a man of 
moods, and his best works are those which he executed whilst 
the “divine afflatus” was on him. His very large, indeed 
unusual, number of works testify to the fact that, once put aside, 
or if his ardour at all cooled, he scarcely ever again touched a 
work only partly completed. 

Romney, of course, received much larger amounts for his 
more ambitious work than the sums paid for his portraits would 
at first sight suggest. Alderman Boydell, for example, paid him 
600 guineas for a scene from the “Tempest,” which adorned the 
famous “Gallery”; + and it was not until it was too late that 
he heard, with a very natural annoyance, that Reynolds had 
received 1000 guineas for Macbeth, and Benjamin West a like 
amount for King Lear. Romney was spared the mortification 


* Although it was the fashion to have their portraits painted by 
Romney, the “ fashionables” were sometimes dilatory in paying up. For 
example, the artist wrote a second time to Sir George Warren for the 
payment of Miss Warren’s picture, the excuse being the expense which 
Romney had been at in fitting out his brother for India. Curiously 
enough, it was a picture of Sir George Warren and his wife, with a little 
girl caressing a bullfinch, which was one of the artist’s greatest and earliest 
successes. 

t According to Hoppner, this picture was afterwards sold “ to a gentle- 
man in the City for the sum of fifteen guineas, about half the cost of 
the frame.” This fine picture has lost much of its original power and 
beauty. Before it passed into the hands of Boydell it represented 
Prospero, Miranda, and Caliban, with a shipwreck in the background. 
Cunningham points out that some pretender to taste, doubtless the 
meddlesome Hayley, declared that the composition was not strictly his- 
torical, and Romney endeavoured to “improve” on his original concep- 
tion, first by bringing the shipwreck into the foreground, and secondly, 
by banishing Caliban. The new version was entirely unsuccessful, and 
Romney himself never ceased to regret his indiscretion in this respect. 
Hayley sat for Prospero in this picture. 
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which Morland, Hogarth, and some other artists of the period 
endured, namely, of seeing his pictures selling for very much 
higher sums than he had originally received for them. There is 
some consolation in this, it is true; but if anything could make 
the dead artist’s bones rattle, and endow the fleshless skeleton with 
vitality, surely it would be the fancy prices which all his great 
pictures fetch in the sale-room to-day ! 


W. Roserts. 
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‘Captain Scarlet’s” Coat. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


(With which is also given for the first time an account of the Robbery of 
the Manchester Mail. From the most authentic sources.) 


Lorp StrayNEYARD was one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
the Upper House. He not only boasted the finest collection of 
cravats to be found in the kingdom, but he dealt faster than any 
man in White’s. The gossips at St James’ hinted that, had a 
certain Minister held office but six months longer, he would as 
like as not have had the Buckhounds offered him. No doubt he 
would have refused them, because, as Charles Fox once said of 
him, Lord Stayneyard would be the last man alive who would 
wish to be of even nominal service to any Government. However 
at the time of which I write he was but two-and-thirty and was 
exceedingly popular: not what one might call a coming man, for 
the truth was that he had always been there. 

It was generally admitted that he had only done one wise thing 
in his life. He himself used to avow that this single sensible 
action counterbalanced a longish sequence of foolish ones. Under 
the heading “ List of Marriages,” the deed is recorded in the pages 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine of the year 1775. “ June 2nd, Viscount 
Stayneyard to Miss Seton,” runs the brief announcement. 

Miss Myrtilla Seton was the daughter of the Chaplain and 
Rector of Laughton, his Lordship’s place in South Derbyshire. 
Her mother had been a niece of Lord Darecourt; so, though she 
brought her husband no fortune, the match was nowhere con- 
sidered a mésalliance. All acknowledged her great beauty and 
charm of manner. In less than two seasons Stayneyard House, 
which has long since disappeared, became the most popular 
rendezvous in the fashionable world. 

The parties at Laughton were somewhat less formal than the 
Mayfair entertainments ; as was natural where a round of covert- 
shooting, cards, foxhunting, dancing and theatricals were the chief 
pleasures, 
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It was at the close of 84. Mr. Pitt was at Brighton preparing 
his Irish policy. Parliament would not meet before the end of 
the following January. At Laughton Park were assembled a 
number of guests for the new year. On the eve of it there was to 
be a dance, and on New Year’s day a theatrical entertainment, 
varied with songs and music. 

The company included the Dowager Lady Letherby and the 
Misses Elizabeth and Dorothea Sutton—the Lexingtons—the 
Bishop and his good lady—Lord Edenmore—Sir John and Lady 
Marchington—Tommy Hurdlestone—Miss Goodchild, a host of 
others, and Mr. George Hawley. But on the 29th and 30th the 
guests had been admittedly a little dull, for that universal 
favourite George Hawley had been absent on a brief visit to an 
old friend of his living on the borders of Leicestershire. He was 
to return to Laughton on the 31st in order to be present at Lady 
Stayneyard’s dance. 

New Year’s eve was that rare occurrence, a bye day, with 
Mr. Hugo Meynell’s pack. George Hawley sat drinking port in 
Squire Sheldon’s oak parlour. It was close on three o’clock in the 
afternoon when he rose to go. 

The Squire naturally protested at losing the finest company in 
the world, and before they had touched on the Westminster 
Scrutiny, or even a second bottle had been cracked. But Hawley 
was firm. He had promised Lady Stayneyard very faithfully to 
return in time for her dance. There lay at least a twelve mile 
ride before him, and there was moreover some likelihood of a fall 
of snow before night. 

So he took his leave of the genial Squire, and half an hour after 
sundown was within six miles of Laughton Park. He was riding 
quietly on the high road when suddenly a curious idea came 
across his mind. He felt a shade weary of the monotony of the 
fashionable life he had led at Laughton Park for near a week. 
The old strange eagerness for adventure possessed him. Quick 
as thought his mind was made up. Not a mile away, and ap- 
proached by a desolate lane, were some disused farm buildings. 
In the thatching of the roof of one of these was hidden the famous 
scarlet coat, and his larger pistol was also there. He had not 
clapped eyes upon his notorious property since he had taken a 
clear hundred pounds of Colonel Bradley one windy night three 
weeks back on the Ashbourne Road. The recollection of his 
encounter with the distinguished soldier stirred him to immediate 
action. In a very few minutes, when it would be totally dark, 
he judged the Manchester Mail would come toiling up that hill. 
‘Captain Scarlet ” should be there to meet it. 
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With that unerring sense of localities, which had been no small 
factor in making the man so successful, he reached the lonely 
homestead. Here he dismounted and entered. Standing on one of 
the feeding troughs, he ran his hand between the thatching and a 
broad rafter. There, sure enough, he found the coat. It was of 
silk and unlined. Round the edge of the collar ran a narrow gold 
braid. Folded neatly it occupied a very small space. A little 
further along the rafter his hand struck the leather holster con- 
taining the horse pistol. This was wrapped round with hay, and 
was, he assured himself, perfectly uninjured from exposure to 
damp. He loaded it carefully, as also the smaller weapon he 
carried with him where danger might chance to come. Though 
snow had not yet fallen the night was bitterly cold, and he de- 
cided not to wear the silk coat there and then in exchange for his 
riding coat, as was his usual custom, but to put it on at the last 
minute over the other, for the garment was made loose so as to 
admit of this arrangement. Then he strapped the holster to the 
saddle, Blouzelinda, his mare, waiting patiently all the while. 
He regretted greatly not having any false white stockings handy 
for the bay. These were little make-beliefs, bandages in fact, 
which he had found very useful and misleading more than once of 
a dark evening: as when Mr. Sheriff Lounger had caused a hand- 
bill to be issued offering a reward to any person giving informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of a suspicious-looking stranger riding 
a bay with three (if not four) white stockings ; whereas Blouzelinda 
had not a single white hair in her body. But he decided with his 
usual complacency to make the best of things. Play ran rather 
high at Laughton, nor had he been having the best of luck at the 
card table: so if Fortune should smile on him, and send in his 
way a well-laden yet awestruck mail coach—why George Hawley 
would probably prove equal to the occasion. 

And he did. I am of opinion that if the authorities at His 
Majesty’s Prison of Newgate had ever had it in their power to 
publish a volume of the Memoirs and Adventures of the Honour- 
able George Hawley, commonly known as “Captain Scarlet,” the 
robbery of the Manchester Mail on New Year’s eve 1784 would 
rank as his most daring and successful exploit. The very 
audacity of the man took the passengers (but five in number and 
three of them inside) by surprise. 

“Coin of the realm, gentlemen,” he said—* coin is all I ask. 
There is too much paste abroad, and too poor a market for it, 
for me to petition you, humbly though persuasively, for your 
jewels. 


“And I beg you to be quick,” he went on. “It blows (thank 
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you) uncommon like snow. A paltry twenty guineas, not more, I'll 
warrant, in this light purse. Why, sir! I vow I took you at first 
sight for Trade. A thousand apologies. Speed is everything. 
May ’85 bring you luck, gentlemen, and this way again with fuller 
purses. But I detain you. Three of your horses are dying to be 
off, and the fourth is, I fear, already dead. Good evening.” 

The off wheeler lay in the roadway: “the Captain” had given 
the poor brute the right barrel the moment the coach had come 
within pistol-range. The others kicked and fidgeted, whilst the 
postboys and guard alternately trembled and swore. For all the 
dim light of the coach lamps, they had caught a glimpse of a man 
in a mask with a pistol, a resolute figure in red. In a twinkling 
they knew him for the notorious “Captain Scarlet,” the talk and 
terror of every tavern on the road. 

It had been the deuce of a long speech for him, for the 
passengers had been desperately slow. But he had looted them of 
near two hundred and fifty pounds between them, and now lost no 
time in galloping down a side lane. 

After a distance of nearly a mile he pulled up. He could hear 
no sound of pursuit, and rightly judged that none had been made. 
So he slipped the coins and notes into a small bag he carried. 
This he placed in an inner pocket of his third waistcoat. Then 
he took off the coat, folding tit neatly into as small a space as 
possible, and placing it in one of the large outer pockets of his riding 
coat. The pistol and holster he put carefully into another pocket. 

Snow had begun to fall, and for the life of him he could not 
call to mind any safe hiding-place for his tell-tale coat and pistol 
nearer to hand than their original one—which he knew must now 
be fully two miles distant. It would be exceedingly rash of him 
to venture to return there. If snow should continue to fall 
obvious traces of his whereabouts might be left. So after much 
consideration he decided on an exceedingly rash course. He 
would take the coat and pistol with him to Laughton Park. On 
his immediate return the servants and household would have to be 
avoided, but once alone in his own bedroom he could place them in 
a leather valise, in which he kept locked certain papers, and to 
which he had never given his servant access. 

Mr, George Hawley arrived at Laughton about seven o’clock in 
the evening. The household was in a state of great excitement, 
preparing for the ball, at which it was expected the Duke and 
Duchess and their party would be present. Hawley entered the 
house unobserved, passing from the stables through the servants’ 
quarter. On the great staircase, as ill luck would have it, whom 
should he meet but little Horace Stayne. He was a curly- 
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headed child of seven, and with him Mr. Hawley was, as always 
with children, a vast favourite. 

“Where have you been, Mr. Hawley?” the child questioned. 
“Tt has been oh ever so dull without you! No one tells me 
stories of highwaymen or London, and papa and the gentlemen 
would not let me go shooting with them to-day. Only two days,” 
he went on, “and then it will be my birthday, and though Aunt 
Lauder will be sure to send me a stupid book, mamma is going to 
give me a real pony of my own. What have you got in there?” 
he asked suddenly, running his hand over the outside of the 
bulging pocket of Hawley’s coat. 

“Ah, Horace, my boy!” he answered, with fatal readiness, 
“that’s a birthday present for you, but you shall not see it, Master 
Curious, until the day.” 

At last he made his escape from his little friend, and, dismissing 
his valet on some pretext or other, carefully stowed the coat and 
both his pistols in the valise, which he locked. 

Notwithstanding a heavy fall of snow, Lady Stayneyard’s 
New Year’s ball was a very brilliant affair, and the following 
morning, when the party reassembled, formed the subject of 
many pleasant recollections and much criticism. But the appear- 
ance of the Duchess—whether Lady Dora Seton’s diamonds were 
real or paste—and the outrageous behaviour of Miss Betty Sutton 
and young Droicey Flottott, who had taken the floor together 
somewhat oftener than was thought conventional, these, as topics 
of conversation, paled to insignificance when the news arrived of 
the latest daring feat on the highway of that scoundrel “Captain 
Scarlet.” 

The Bishop made the matter the excuse for a learned and very 
eloquent discourse upon the iniquity of poverty. My Lord 
laughed considerably, contradicted the Bishop with great in- 
genuity, and vowed that he admired the fellow’s dash and 
impudence. Miss Goodchild, a daughter of the most distin- 
guished hanging judge on circuit, had it from a friend that 
“‘ Captain Scarlet” was the handsomest, politest gentleman in the 
world, a statement which Mr. George Hawley, in his gravely 
courteous manner, begged leave to doubt. 

The whole treatment of the affair interested Hawley beyond 
measure. He smiled to himself at the gradual embellishment of 
the story. At noon, the daring villain had shot a wheeler and a 
postboy, and taken near four hundred pounds. By one o’clock, 
the booty was assessed at six hundred, and guineas, and a quantity 
of diamonds, with the near leader thrown in. An hour later—and 
Mr. Hawley’s own invention was responsible for this picturesque 
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addition—the gallant of the road had refused to accept the 
shillings of a rosy-cheeked milkmaid, and had taken a kiss in 
exchange. 

Horace, you may be sure, was not the least enthusiastic listener 
to these rumours. Those delightful hours spent with Mr. Hawley 
in the library had stimulated his interest in robberies on the 
highway, and he recounted the doings of the mysterious “ Captain” 
—the great “ Scarlet ”—with vast admiration and enjoyment. 

It wanted but a short time of the dinner hour. Lady Stayne- 
yard and Hawley were alone in one of the withdrawing-rooms. 
She had been loud in her censure of crime on the road. It was 
so cowardly, she held. This man they called “Scarlet,” had he 
ever been really face to face with danger? She dared venture to 
maintain that at heart “Captain Scarlet” was a bully and a 
coward. Men talked randomly of his courage, but had he not 
always held the cards ? 

“Would not ‘Captain Scarlet’ face death bravely?” he asked. 

“Tt is only the good who dare die,” she answered. 

At that he was silent. Presently he looked up and said 
gravely, ‘ You speak as though it would be noble of a bad man 
to meet death fearlessly. Do you believe that? I blame none 
for acknowledging their But how serious we have grown! 
I sit preaching here for all the world as if I knew something of 
these great subjects, life and honour, and even death. Play me 
something and forgive me.” 

Lady Stayneyard turned to the harpsichord, an instrument on 
which she boasted an admirable proficiency. A gavotte of Gluck’s 
set Mr. Hawley in mind of a volume by a young and little known 
composer—a Mr. Mozart. He had brought the book with him 
as a present to his hostess; if she would excuse him for a moment 
he would bring the gift to her. 

The music, he recollected, was in his bedchamber in the locked 
valise. Whilst he was searching for it, he caught the unmistak- 
able sound of a snowball striking the window of the dressing-room 
adjoining. He found the book, and without pausing to lock the 
valise, went to the dressing-room window. ‘This he flung open. 
Outside in the snow-covered courtyard he saw little blue-eyed. 
Celia Stayne. In her hand was a second snowball, which, with 
marvellous accuracy for a child of eight, she aimed at Hawley. 
In a moment Mr. Hawley replied, collecting the snow from the 
window-sill, and a brief battle ensued. In no time, however, his 
ammunition ran out, and he withdrew. 


“Ah! you coward, Mr. Hawley!” he heard her calling; “come 
down and fight it out.” 
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As he passed through his bedroom, he caught sight of the 
valise lying shut, apparently exactly as he had left it, with the 
keys in the lock, and he turned the key without opening it. 
Little did he think that in so short a space of time Master 
Horace had been there, curiously searching for the birthday 
present he had so foolishly mentioned to him. This the child 
had not found, but a pistol and a wonderful scarlet coat had in- 
stantly struck his fancy, and calmly extracting these from their 
hiding-place, he had slipped out of the room with them. 

Mr. Hawley returned to the drawing-room. Lady Stayneyard 
was not there. The room was quite empty. On her ladyship’s 
escritoire lay the programme of the concert for that evening. It 
was written in a fine clear hand, and inscribed with many curls 
and flourishes. He read twice, “Song—Mr. George Hawley,” and 
| he tried to make up his mind which of his favourites he would sing. 









He was softly humming to himself the opening bars of a ballad 
to a setting by Purcell, when through the open doorway he heard 
Lady Staneyard’s voice. 

“Mr. Hawley, Mr. Hawley!” she cried. “Help! I am 
attacked !” 

There was no distress whatever in the tone, but for all that in 
a moment Hawley was at the foot of the staircase from whence he 
fancied the cry came. 

Here a curious sight met him. Four steps from the top of the 
flight, leaning against the wall just under the famous Laughton 
Zucchero, stood Lady Stayneyard, with a look of the greatest 
amusement in her eyes. But on the landing at the top, the 
winter sunlight, through the great west window, showed Hawley 
a figure which, for a moment, made him feel almost faint. 

There stood little fair-haired Horace, dressed in a faded scarlet 
coat which trailed on the ground, and over his face he wore the 
crape mask he had found in the pocket of it. 

Hawley recognised the coat in a flash, though it was many 
months since he had seen it by daylight, and he set himself down 











for lost. 
} “In the king’s name you will deliver to Captain Scarlet!” 
cried Horace to his mother, not noticing Hawley’s presence. And 


with that he raised a cocked pistol—Hawley’s smaller weapon— 
and pointed it at his mother, who with well-assumed fright was 
fumbling in the pocket of her dress. 

Hawley saw the danger at once. The pistol, he remembered, 
was loaded. As like as not this child would kill his mother as 
she stood there laughing at him, 

With this recollection came to him that strange mental clearness 
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and sense of strength which the sight of danger always provoked 
in him, and a recklessness that was somewhat more unusual. 

Quick as thought he shouted, ‘‘ Captain Scarlet, by your leave I 
am here to defend this lady. You will shoot me first.” And he 
raised his right hand, pointing the forefinger at Horace and 
snapping the others in a make-belief pistol fashion. 

Instantly the action had the desired effect. Horace, noticing 
Mr. Hawley for the first time, turned the barrel full on him. 

“T wait for no man!” cried the little boy, “unless mamma 
hands me her jewels. I shall count three and fire.” 

The inartistic lapse of “mamma ” for “this lady” did not, you 
may be sure, escape George Hawley. In the seconds which followed, 
his grave eyes for a moment met those of Lady Stayneyard. 
With a faint shade of irritation he noted that she smiled a little. 
How slowly Horace counted! At “two,” Lady Stayneyard held 
her hands to her ears. A cold sense of calm, almost triumph 
came to him. 

“Three!” said Horace. There was a click, and he knew that 
the pistol had flashed in the pan. He thought how unlike the 
great highwayman such a mistake was. Then to his horror he 
heard Lady Stayneyard say— 

“Horace, where did you find the wonderful coat? What a 
formidable pistol too! Almost like a real one.” 

“T found them in Mr. Hawley’s——’” the child began. 

But Hawley cut him short. “ You little rascal!” he cried, 
seizing him by the arm and quickly taking the pistol from him. 
“You have disclosed my secret.” 

“ What secret, Mr. Hawley?” Lady Stayneyard asked. 

“Why,” said Hawley, and he was himself once more, “I 
wished it to be a surprise. I had a notion to sing a couple of 
songs in this costume which I had made on purpose, at your 
entertainment this evening. Topical, you know. ‘ Gentleman 
all, in the name of the King, and, ‘What ho there, my gallant 
spark!’ style of affair. They would not fail in this particular 
neighbourhood and among the tenantry to be popular.” 

“ How clever of you to think of such a splendid idea!” , 

“ Captain Scarlet is the rage, and in all men’s minds.” 

“And you will do it quite admirably, too,” Lady Stayneyard 
continued, greatly pleased with the idea. “Why, Mr. Hawley, 
you are a born actor. I vow you went a shade paler when 
Horace pointed his pistol at you.” 

“Really?” said Hawley, smiling. ‘“I suppose it was the 
recollection of the horrible things you told me of your local 
terror. What a heartless ruffian he is, and how merciless!” 
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“Fate send we may never meet him,” she said, with a little 
shudder. 

“ He would not harm you for the world.” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Because we have the rascal now,” he explained, somewhat 
illogically, holding Horace by the collar of the coat. But we will 
be lenient with him, and pass sentence on him that he keep our 
secret until this evening, and in the meantime be compelled to 
listen to a rehearsal of my'songs. It will be a great trial for him, 
I assure you. Shall we come to the music-room ?” 

So they divested Horace of the coat and mask, and carried him 
a captive to the rehearsal. 

Lady Stayneyard’s entertainment was, as usual, a vast success. 
Mr. Hurdlestone sang “ When to her lute Corinna sings,” with 
much taste, and Miss Dorothea Sutton’s execution on the harp 
was greatly admired. But the event of the evening was un- 
doubtedly the appearance of Mr. George Hawley as “Captain 
Scarlet.” His second song, of which one verse ran :— 


What ho! The ruddy guinea clinks; 
A cry! A pistol crack! 

Your gallant loves the dark, methinks, 
With Bow Street on his track. 

The shadows creep; the world’s asleep, 


was almost universally popular. 

Miss Goodchild, however, vowed Mr. Hawley was not near so 
handsome as the real Captain Scarlet; and the critics were 
unanimous in agreeing that, though the performance was) very 
spirited, the coat was scarcely of the correct shade. 


ArtTuur STUART. 
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Satires and Satirists. 


As far back as literature may be said to have existed traces of 
satirical composition are to be found, and so long as the world 
remains what it is, and so long as vice and foolishness play a 
considerable part in human affairs, so long will there be men 
ready to shoot folly as it flies, and to attack, indignantly or with 
good-humour, the crimes and the weaknesses of everybody but 
themselves. 

It is of course to Greece that we must look for the first satire 
proper—a poem whose sole aim is satirical— 


“The Grecian wits, who satire first began, 
Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of man; 
At mighty villains who the state oppressed 
They durst not rail perhaps; they laughed at least.” 


But the wits of Greece did not deal so largely in pleasant 
generalities as Dryden might lead us to suppose. Their attacks 
were for the most part very personal and excessively savage. 
One of our own poets, who could be as satirical as most when 
occasion demanded, took credit to himself for his moderation— 


“T used no name. My books have still been taught 
To spare the persons and to speak the vices.” 


This delicacy in the use of the lash, this discrimination of abuse, 
would not have appealed to the feelings of the old Greeks. They 
never spared an offender while they pilloried the offence, and it 
was no light thing to incur their displeasure. They evidently 
became speedily proficient in the gentle art, for it is related of 
Archilochus that the unfortunate individuals selected to be the 
objects of his wit used to anticipate a second attack by hanging 
themselves. Whether this sad result was due to the violence of 
the onslaught, or to the extreme sensitiveness of the ancients, or 
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to both causes combined, can hardly be satisfactorily settled now ; 
but it is certain that in modern times satire has very seldom been 
attended with such fatal effect. 

It is impossible to say who wrote the first English satire, 
because some of the elements of satiric writing enter into nearly 
all humorous, ironical, or didactic poems. To go no farther back 
than the age of Chaucer we have very forcible satire in Lang- 
land’s “ Vision.” It is noteworthy that the early efforts of this 
kind in England, and to some extent in other European states, 
were almost invariably directed at the priesthood, and Langland 
and Skelton both talk very plainly and very sensibly about those 
who give “ pardon for pence.” Chaucer, a humourist rather than 
a satirist, is not entirely free from the tendency, while even 
Spenser could write very sharply on the evils he saw around him. 
In “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale” and in the May Eclogue of “The 
Shepheardes Calendar” he forsook fairyland for social evils and 
the realities of life, though it was more in sorrow than in anger 
that he wrote. The Church, as usual, comes in for its fair 
proportion of attention; the priests are taken summarily to 
task as— 


“Shepherds for the Devil’s stead 
That playen while their flockés be unfed ;” 


and the author of “Amoretti” and the Hymns of Love and 
Beauty could pen the following description of the position of an 
unsuccessful suitor at Court. That he himself had undergone 
the very pains he relates we know from his life, and it 
must have been with bitter reflections of neglect and insult 
that he wrote— 


“So pitiful a thing is suitor’s state! ... 
Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
How ill it is in suing long to bide: 
To lose good days that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; * 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow... . 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. ... 
That curse God send unto mine enemy!” 


None of these poems, however, are really satires as the term is 
now used, and the same may be said of Lindsay’s “Satire on the 
Three Estates,” and of Dunbar’s “Dance of the Seven Deadly 
Sins.” Gascoigne’s “Steele Glas,” published in 1576, is a very 
early specimen, and it is certainly the first in blank verse. Sir 
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Thomas Wyat wrote three so-called satires, issued in 1557: they 
are not very satirical— 


“Courtier of many courts, he loved the more 
His own grey towers, plain life of lettered peace ; 
To ride and rhyme in solitary fields, 
The lark above, the nightingale below, 
And answer them in song.” 


Lodge, too, in his “ Fig for Momus,” 1593, published four satires 
as a sample of many more which he said were already in his 
hands; but in spite of all these Joseph Hall was probably correct 
when he claimed for himself the name of the first English 
satirist— 
“T first adventure, with fool-hardy might, 

To tread the steps of perilous despite. 

I first adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist.” 


His “snarling satires” were the product of his early days and 
were made public in 1597. They are rarely read now, but his 
flow of language and his command over the rhymed couplet are 
very remarkable. It has been said that in perusing his poems 
we might almost fancy we were reading Dryden, and it will be 
confessed by those who have compared the two that the praise is 
not greatly exaggerated. His work was reckoned sufficiently 


objectionable to be condemned to the flames by Bishop Bancroft ; 
curiously enough, the author himself became a bishop in his 
graver years, and it is recorded that in his days of prosperity and 
ecclesiastical dignity he was careful not to draw too much 
attention to the early offspring of his satirical muse. Marston 
the dramatist indulged his satirical propensities to some extent at 
the same time as Hall wrote, and his book met the same fiery 
fate. Dr. Donne also wrote what he called satires, laboured, 
harsh, and involved, published posthumously in 1633, Their 
unhappy and confused style renders them considerably obscure ; 


but as Dryden says— 
* Wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line,” 


and the same poet suggests in his essay on Satire that it would be 
a good thing to “ versify ” Donne, a proceeding that was actually 
carried out in part by Pope in the succeeding age. It is quite 
possible, however, that Donne adopted his crabbed method of set 
purpose as being well adapted to his subjects. Does not 
Browning somewhere sing— 


“The better the uncouther, 
Do roses stick like burrs?” 
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These early English satirists contented themselves for the 
most part with general denunciations. They chose types of 
humanity, pointing out the wickedness or the absurdity of each. 
Their diatribes were mostly impersonal ; individuals were rarely 
introduced by name, and the attack was generally made upon a 
vice rather than upon one of its particular exponents. When, 
however, we come to our first great English satirist we find to 
some extent a return to a more ancient practice. Dryden is 
undoubtedly our first great writer of satires, and it is question- 
able whether any later age has produced a greater; but although 
his style by its incisiveness, its vigour, its simplicity, and its 
fluency, was admirably adapted for satiric productions, it was not 
until he had been an author for over twenty years that he turned 
to that special class of composition. His reason for so doing is 
not very clear, but it is evident that he was heartily tired of 
writing plays that sometimes failed and seldom brought their 
author very much profit. Perhaps, as George Meredith says of 
Adrian Harley, “being inclined to vice and occasionally in a 
small way practising it,” he felt himself “ entitled to lash the age 
and complain of human nature.” It is said that the notion of a 
satirical poem was first suggested to him by Charles II., to whose 
royal mind also, with some show of reason, the choice of a subject 
is also attributed. There is no doubt that any attack upon 
Shaftesbury would have pleased the King, and the idea may 
perhaps have originated with him, or may have been so spoken of 
by the wary poet with a view to possible largesse; at any rate, in 
1681 “Absalom and Achitophel” burst upon English literary 
and political life with almost unparalleled success. It created an 
immense sensation, and its reputation spread like wildfire. Dr. 
Johnson’s father, an old bookseller, said that he did not remember 
any book to have had so rapid a sale except the account of the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

Dryden had a very good satiric ideal before him, though it 
must be admitted that he sometimes falls far below it in practice. 
He maintains that “the true end of satire is the amendment of 
vices by correction. And he who writes honestly is no more an 
enemy of the offender than the physician to the patient when he 
prescribes harsh remedies to an inveterate disease”; and else- 
where he exclaims: “ How easy it is to call rogue and villain, 
and that wittily! But how hard to make a man appear a fooi 
and blockhead without using any of those opprobrious terms.” 
Lowell says of Dryden’s satire that there is no malice in it. “If 
he was sometimes rough, he never took a base advantage. He 
knocks his antagonist down,” and there is an end of it. This is 
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to take a favourable view of his position, but it cannot be denied 
that Dryden was very forbearing considering the provocation he 
received and the immense capacity for personal invective that his 
genius gave him. As an amusing instance of his use of this 
power it is related that when the celebrated Tonson declined to 
give the sum he asked for his translation of Virgil, Dryden sat 
down and at once wrote this triplet— 


“ With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs and Judas-coloured hair, 
With frowsy pores that taint the ambient air.” 


He then handed the paper to the refractory publisher, remarking 
that he could write a good deal more in the same strain, and the 
unhappy man closed the transaction at once. 

Dryden was seldom vindictive, although he admits that his 
natural inclination lay in that direction. He had a sufficiently 
high estimate of himself to know that he was immeasurably 
superior to the crowd of poeticules that buzzed round him, and 
consequently the libels of which he was the subject made com- 
paratively little impression on him. Pope, writing to the old 
man Wycherley, referred once to these irritations and said: 
“Those scribblers who attacked him in his later times were only 
like gnats in a summer’s evening, which are never very trouble- 
some but in the finest and most glorious season.” Naturally 
“‘Absalom and Achitophel” was not suffered to remain un- 
answered by the opposition. A regular literary campaign 
resulted, in which every able-bodied versifier felt himself called 
upon to trail a pike. Among the poems hurled at Dryden’s head 
was one by Thomas Shadwell—one of the writers that caused him 
to declare that dulness was fatal to the name of Tom. Dryden 
resolved to make an example of him, and in reply wrote 
“ MacFlecknoe,” one of the most perfect satires ever penned, a poem 
of about two hundred lines, in which Shadwell is treated with a 
severity which is no more than he deserved, enlivened by a wit to 
which his own verse was a complete stranger. “ MacFlecknoe ” and 
Dryden’s contribution to the second part of “Absalom and 
Achitophel ” (in which he executes summary vengeance on Shad- 
well and Settle) constitute probably the severest poetical attack 
ever made on two unfortunate writers, and without doubt they 
are among the finest satirical productions in the language. 

The satires on the Jesuits by Oldham were sufficiently 
meritorious to evoke Dryden’s interest, but are seldom read now. 
Their author was a poor usher in a London school—as Goldsmith 
was at a later date—and died at thirty of consumption. As a 
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poet he is of very moderate rank, though he received from Dryden 
a flattering notice, which came too late to be of any material 
service to him. The eulogy took the form of an epitaph—the 
most unsatisfactory fashion in which praise can come, especially 
when (as in this case) the recipient is actually dead. Still, it 
was no slight tribute to come from glorious John— 


“For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine; 
One common note in either lyre did strike, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike.” 


Another famous English satire, one which has become a classic 
of a kind, although it is difficult to say whether it is poetry or 
not, is the “ Hudibras” of Samuel Butler, brought out about 
twenty years before Dryden’s great satirical work. Aiming in 
the first place at the Puritans, and attacking them on every 
vulnerable point with considerable learning and indubitable wit, 
it sprang into sudden popularity, its style and point of view 
naturally pleasing the courtiers of the Restoration, who were glad 
to welcome any onslaught, however ridiculous, on their present 
opponents and late masters. The work is written in a spirit of 
burlesque, and consequently falls into considerable extravagance. 
The first portion is by far the cleverest, and is the most widely 
known: towards the end the interest falls off largely, and the 
interminable dialogues between Hudibras and his squire on points 
of theological casuistry become after a while rather wearisome. 
The figure of the crack-brained and pedantic knight who would 


“Run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination,” 


and whose language was 


“A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect ; 
It was a parti-coloured dress, 
Of patched and piebald languages ; 
"Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin,” 


is particularly apt and must have given intense amusement to the 

wits of the time—Charles II. used to carry a copy (a pirate copy) 

with him in his pocket; but it is in his parodies of arguments, 

sophistries tossed between the Knight and Ralpho, that Butler 

chiefly excels. On the expediency of breaking a promise, whole 

pages of debate between these two worthies are recorded ; tending 
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to soothe the conscience of the offender and prove a justification 
for the act. Ralpho gives it as his opinion that 


“Breaking of an oath and lying 
Is but a kind of self-denying, 
A saint-like virtue;” 


and continues— 


“Was not the Cause at first begun 
With perjury and carried on? 
Did they not swear at first to fight 
For the King’s safety and his right ? 
And after march to find him out 
And charge him home with horse and foot? 
And yet still have the confidence 
To say it was in his defence? 
Did they not swear in express words 
To prop and back the House of Lords ? 
And after turn out the whole housefal 
Of peers as dangerous and unuseful ? 
The public faith, which every one 
Is bound to observe, yet kept by none; 
And if that go for nothing, why 
Should private faith have such a tie?” 


All this is fairly severe satire, and satire of the general order, 
neither venomous nor personal; yet the book, regarded as a 
whole, defeats its own end by its palpable exaggeration. Satire 
should at least have the semblance of truth, but “ Hudibras” has 
too much of the spirit of faction, and is too strongly coloured 
throughout, to achieve the purpose of the highest satire. 

Both Dryden and Butler were open in their enmities, and kept 
their temper fairly well. They were not, to use Ben Jonson’s 
words, such as— 

« Will jest 
On all souls that are absent, even the dead.” 


But when we come to speak of Pope as a satirist a distinct 
modification in spirit and method is visible—a change for the 
worse. When Dryden had a reason for ridiculing an opponent 
he did so straightforwardly ; roughly, it may be, but still with 
manliness. With Pope, on the other hand, an opportunity for 
satire was all the reason he needed; he was indiscriminate in his 
choice of victims, he dwelt on personal defects of body or of rank 
which were in no degree the fault of their possessors, and jealousy 
rather than a “ passion for reforming the world” must be alleged 
as the ground of many of his selections. It is pretty clear that 
if Theobald had not exposed the errors into which Pope fell in his 
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edition of Shakespeare, that writer would never have been chosen 
to fill so important an office as that of King of the Dunces. “The 
‘Dunciad’ is even nastier than it is witty,” says Lowell, and there 
is no doubt of its wit. Addison and Wither, Bentley and Defoe, 
are treated in exactly the same way as Oldmixon, Dennis and 
Colley Cibber. In a word, satire, which to Dryden was a means, 
became an end to Pope. He was satirical for the sake of satire, 
and his reputation has suffered in consequence. In one of his 
letters (to Edward Blount) he says, “Common charity of man to 
man, and universal goodwill to all, are the points I have most at 
heart,” but the moral sentiments enshrined in his artificial, pub- 
lished correspondence are often at variance with his usual practice. 

If Pope’s satires are described as unpleasant reading, what 
word shall be used of the rancorous outpourings of Swift? Swift 
was nearly as unpoetical as the average dean, but he produced a 
quantity of verse—largely satirical—to which reference is only 
rendered necessary by the pre-eminent qualities of his prose. In 
verse, though sometimes fluent enough, he was altogether out of 
his element; in prose he was complete master of his medium. 
As a biting satirist he has not often been equalled, more seldom 
excelled. The inflexibility, the callousness, the misanthropy of 
his character, made him singularly fit to wield the satiric pen, 
and this character of his is faithfully reflected in his writings. 
“ The Tale of a Tub” and “ The Battle of the Books,” being written 
in his earlier years, are lighter in tone and less morbid in 
tendency than the works produced when his mind was descending 
into the thick darkness that finally obscured it; but no satire, 
unless perhaps Voltaire’s, could be more disgusting, more bitterly 
sarcastic in its fury than some parts of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
Swift heartily hated the human race, and was not ashamed of his 
opinion. In spite of this, however, and in spite of the grossness 
into which his pen was often betrayed, he had a splendid and 
unfailing gift of humour, chiefly exhibited in a solemn kind of 
irony in which the most ludicrous or the most severe sayings are 
clothed in a garb of guileless simplicity. The immortal hoax 
played upon Partridge, the almanack-maker, would be sufficient 
evidence of this even if the world had never heard of Liliput. 
Lord Lyttelton in one of his dialogues discriminates very 
pleasantly between Swift’s satire and Addison’s. The two friends 
having met in Elysium to discuss various points in each other’s 
work call in Mercury to act as arbiter, and the god, after 
praising Addison’s power of kindly irony, says— 

“Swift was able to do nothing that approaches to this. He could draw 
an ill face, or caricature a good one, with a masterly hand, but there 
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was all his power; and if I be to speak as a god, a worthless power 
it is. 

“ Swift—Pray, good Mercury (if I may have liberty to say a word for 
myself), do you think that my talent was not highly beneficial to correct 
human nature? Is whipping of no use to mend naughty boys? 

Mercury.—Men are generally not so patient of whipping as boys; and a 
rough satirist is seldom known to mend them. Satire, like antimony, if it 
be used as a medicine, must be rendered less corrosive. Yours is often 
rank poison.” 


Unfortunately the circumstances of Swift’s life and temperament 
tended to intensify rather than to abate his stibian satire, until at 
last, all ordinary comparisons having failed, he was fain to gratify 
his spite against humanity by the creation of an imaginary being, 
half man, half monster, the foul, repulsive, grotesque, inexpressibly 
hideous yahoo. 

Although it has been said that the eighteenth century was the 
age of satire, yet after the date of the “Dunciad” the “little 
would-be Popes” adopted prose as the language of their spleen, 
and poetical satire until the time of Byron has no more renowned 
representatives than Churchill and Wolcot. Junius, the greatest 
of anonymous satirists, is for this reason excluded from our con- 
sideration. Johnson’s two poems are indeed satires of a kind, but 
they are rather moral than satirical. Churchill’s work, on the other 
hand, “ had a temporary currency only from its audacity of abuse, 
and being filled with living names.” Such at least was Johnson's 
own verdict, and time has verified his prediction that it would 
“soon sink into oblivion.” When Johnson delivered this judgment 
Boswell ventured to say a word in favour of Churchill’s “ extra- 
ordinary vigour, both of thought and expression,” and hinted that 
the Doctor’s opinion was rendered partial by the caricatures of 
the satirist. Johnson denied this, but perhaps Boswell was not 
altogether wrong. In any case, it is fairly certain that the 
publication of Johnson’s Shakespeare, delayed for several years, 
was at length brought about by Churchill’s imputations. He had 
written— 


“ He for subscribers baits his hook 
And takes their cash; but where’s the bouk ? 
No matter where; wise fear we know 
Forbids the robbing of a foe, 
But what, to serve our private ends, 
Forbids the cheating of our friends ?” 


His picture, too, of the great moralist in the same satire as 
“ Pomposo, insolent and loud,” though founded on fact, was not 
calculated to produce any marked cordiality between the two 
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writers. Churchill’s private life did not tend to improve Johnson’s 
opinion of his writings. He was an intimate of Wilkes, an 
associate altogether worthy of that disreputable capable character, 
and he narrowly escaped arrest under the general warrant issued 
after the famous libel in the North Briton. The political 
element in his writings combined with other causes to render 
them popular out of proportion to their merits, a fact of which he 
himself seems to have been quite conscious. Of himself he 
writes— 


“Me whom no Muse of heavenly birth inspires, 
No judgment tempers when rash genius fires ; 
Who boast no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 
Short gleams of sense and satire out of time— 
Me, thus uncouth, thus every way unfit 
For pacing poesy and ambling wit, 

Taste with contempt beholds, nor deigns to place 
Among the lowest of her favoured race.” 


In spite of this modesty, his “satires out of time” proved 
sufficiently remunerative to enable him to make comfortable 
provision for his relations after his death. 

Satire seems to have been a profitable occupation in those days, 
more so than in Hall’s time, for at least one other writer of that 
age or a little later satirised his way into a decent livelihood. 
In 1795 “ Peter Pindar” concluded a bargain with the publishers 
by which in exchange for his works he received an annuity of 
£250 per annum, and seeing that he lived until 1819, and died 
at the age of eighty-one, it is probable that the booksellers did 
mot make such a shrewd arrangement as they imagined. Dr. 
Wolcot had appeared in several other characters before he 
became Peter Pindar. He was apprenticed to a surgeon, obtained 
his doctor’s degree and practised as a physician. Then, with a 
living in view, he took holy orders and went to Jamaica as a 
clergyman; after this he is found once more in his original 
character of physician, and it was not until he had reached an 
age at which most authors have made whatever contemporary 
reputation is to be theirs, that he came to London and com- 
menced author by profession. His shafts were aimed at most of 
the celebrated men, scientists and travellers, painters (for Wolcot 
was also an artist) and authors of his time. The biographer of 
Johnson came in for his due share of attention in an “ Epistle to 
James Boswell,” and in another piece entitled “ Bozzy and 
Piozzi,” in which the poet killed two biographers with one stone ; 
but by far his dearest object of attack was that monarch who 
gloried in the name of Briton. Him he satirised unsparingly 
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and evidently con amore, especially in the ‘ Lousiad,” a mock- 
heroic poem, until at last Wolcot’s pen became so powerful that 
the Government are said to have offered him a pension provided 
he would promise not to ridicule their head any more. His 
truculent spirit brought him other and less pleasing results 
sometimes, involving him in a dispute with Gifford, the editor of 
the Anti Jacobin, and afterwards, as editor of the Quarterly, one 
of Hazlitt’s prime aversions. Gifford, who was the author of the 
“Baviad” and the “ Maeviad,” and a satirist of no mean re- 
putation, had addressed a “Letter to Peter Pindar” which 
Woleot highly resented, and the quarrel, after some literary 
warfare, culminated in a personal encounter in which the satirised 
satirist was utterly defeated. 

After this we do not come to any great poetical satire until we 
reach the age of Byron. But then we have Dryden and Pope 
over again. Fully one half of his verse is indirectly if not openly 
satirical, and his life is a satire more bitter than them all. He 
began early with “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” a 
promising commencement whose only fault is a youthful absence 
of discrimination. Wordsworth and Coleridge, Southey and Scott 
are arraigned in the same breath as Cottle, Hayley, Montgomery 
and Monk Lewis. This inclusiveness is a blemish on the poem, 
reminding one of the couplet about those 


“That censure all the town and all the affairs, 
And know whose ignorance is worse than theirs,” 


but as an effort of lively wit, and as a challenge on the part of a 
young writer to all those who rode acknowledged victors of the 
lists, the work is remarkable enough. The references to those 
poets who are still regarded as holding high positions in the 
poetic order are so well known that it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to them in passing. The line— 


“ Hayley’s last work, and worst—until his next,” 


is tolerably hard on Hayley; and how must Amos Cottle—book- 
seller and poet—have felt when he found himself celebrated 
amongst the rest in a single line— 


“Oh, Amos Cotitle!—Phebus! What a name!” 


Southey comes in for severe handling along with his fellows, but 
he was afterwards dignified by being made the hero of a later 
poem, a satire all to himself. Readers of Byron’s “ Vision of 
Judgment” will not easily forget the scene where Southey is 
represented as reading some of his verses to a mixed assemblage 
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of angels, good and bad. The motley crowd could not standfhis. 
“ spavined dactyls ” :— 


“He ceased, and drew forth an MS., and no 
Persuasion on the part of devils or saints 
Or angels now could stop the torrent, so 
He read the first three lines of its contents; 
But at the fourth the whole spiritual show 
Had vanished. ... 
Those grand heroics acted as a spell, 
The angels stopped their ears and plied their pinions; 
The devils ran, howling, deafened, down to hell, 
The ghosts fled gibbering to their own dominions... .” 


It is possible to enjoy the Vision now, and yet at the same time to: 
understand Murray’s refusal to publish it. With regard to 
“Don Juan,” which the poet has told us was intended to be a 
“satire on existing abuses,” it may well be doubted whether the 
method of treatment and choice of subject were calculated to 
reform those abuses to any great extent. It might almost have 
been called a “satire on existing human nature,” for its cynical 
flippancy regards nothing as sacred, but breaks in upon passages of 
great beauty in a most extraordinary and unsatisfying way. 
Byron is our last great satirist. In more recent times our 
poets have not much affected “the bitter but wholesome Iambic, 


who rubs the galled mind, making shame the trumpet of villainy, 
and open crying out against naughtiness.” They have, if satiri- 
cally inclined at all, adopted the other variety that Sidney 
mentions, that “sportingly never leaveth until he make a man 
laugh at folly.” Of satire in prose we have an almost endless 
selection, but ‘Sartor Resartus’ and‘ Vanity Fair’ are outside the 
scope of this article. Tennyson, who wrote— 


“He had never kindly heart 
Nor ever cared tu better his own kind 
Who first wrote satire with no pity in it ”— 


has left us little of this class of writing. ‘ Maud,” it is true, has 
a mournfully satiric tone throughout, flashing into righteous 
indignation here and there, but the satire which runs on a lower 
and more personal plane did not come within the range of his 
genius. A satirist must first be a humorist, and Tennyson was 
not a master of humour. Once and once only he burst out in this 
way. It was in answer to Lytton, who had dubbed him “ School- 
miss Alfred,” and it took the form of a set of verses contributed 
to Punch in which the New Timon was alluded to as “ The padded 
man, that wears the stays.” Tennyson never republished the 
lines and never afterwards indulged in similar recriminations. 
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Passing Praed with the mere mention of his name, we find a 
good deal of satire in the writings of Arthur Hugh Clough. “The 
Bothie of Tuber-na-Vuolich ” is more humorous than satirical, but 
in “ Dipsychus,” which though published posthumously had been 
written some ten years before the author's decease, there is a 
constant fund of satire provided by the conflict between the 
idealisings of the hero of the poem and the worldly promptings 
of the evil spirit who answers all his arguments, sneers at all his 
inspirations, and tries, with some success, to thwart and destroy 
his poetic ideas. Clough’s up-to-date version of the Decalogue 
gives perhaps as good an idea of his style of satiric composition 
as any other quotation of equal brevity— 


“Thou shalt have one God only; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency : 
Swear not at all, for, for thy curse, 
Thine enemy is none the worse: 

At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend: 
Honour thy parents; that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall: 
Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive: 
Do not adultery commit; 
Advantage rarely comes of it: 
Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 
Bear not false witness; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly: 
Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition.” 





As a rule our modern satirists have not been so serious as Clough 
(though the “ Biglow Papers” have as lofty a moral purpose as any 
poems of this nature) ; they have contented themselves with poking 
fun at the persons or theories they object to. Austin Dobson, for 
example, in some very Horatian verses addressed to Q. H. F., 
lashes the age in the gentlest fashion imaginable. He sings— 








“Ours is so far advanced an age! 

Sensation tales, a classic stage, 
Commodious villas! 

We boast High Art, an Albert Hall, 

Australian meat, and men who call 
Their sires gorillas! 

We have a thousand things, you see, 

Not dreamt in your philosophy.” 
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The “men who call their sires gorillas” offered a very enticing 
mark for the satirists of a generation ago, and several of them 
were not slow to take advantage of the fact. Mortimer Collins’ 
burlesque account of the Positivists is excellent in this line, a sly, 
witty exposure of a curious creed whose congregations have been 
happily described as “Three persons, and no God ”— 


“Life and the Universe shew spontaneity : 
Down with ridiculous notions of Deity! 
Churches and creeds are all lost in the mists; 
Truth must be sought with the Positivists. 


Wise are their teachers beyond all comparison, 
Comte, Huxley, Tyndall, Mill, Morley and Harrison ; 
Who will adventure to enter the lists 
With such a squadron of Positivists. ... 


There was an ape in the days that were earlier; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 
Then he was Man, and a Positivist. 


If you are pious (mild form of insanity), 

Bow down and worship the mass of humanity. 
Other religions are buried in mists; 
We're our own Gods, say the Positivists.” 


Lord Neaves follows the same idea in casting ridicule upon the 
Darwinian Theory. He tells us that— 


“An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


And he draws a melancholy picture of what might happen if the 
Darwinian system should be reversed and man should stop in 
his “ascent” and drift back into his original ways— 


“Their lofty position our children may lose, 
And, reduced to all-fours, must then narrow their views, 
Which would wholly unfit them for filling our shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Their vertebre next might be taken away, 

When they’d sink to an oyster, or insect, some day, 
Or the pitiful part of a polypus play, 

Which nobody can deny.” 


Professor Blackie in the same spirit has written some of his best 
known student songs ; but all the moderns have not confined their 
strokes to the ludicrous side of things. Tennyson’s successor in 
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the laurel laid no restrictions on the outspoken habits of his early 
muse, In “The Season,” which appeared as far back as 1861, he 
seems to have taken for models Pope as regards the form of the 
poem and Juvenal as regards its plainness of speech. Most of 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s satirical compeers had been followers of the 
short-sighted and corpulent bard of whom Persius said (in 
Dryden’s translation) that he “ made the desperate passes while he 
smiled.” There was no smile on the face of our Laureate when 
five and thirty years ago he gave the world his views on the 
rottenness of society and the viciousness of the fashionable world. 
His morality was so indignant that one is inclined to quote a 
line from the poem itself and ask in some alarm— 


“Who is this prophet that denounces woe?” 


For this denunciatory Landorian spirit seems out of place among 
us. The tendency of the present age is rather to laugh at folly 
and condemn it by implication than to levy open war upon it. 
Satire is perhaps more intimately connected with the Press and 
the Comic Opera than with poetry ; but, so far as the poet has 
anything to do with her, the methods of Horace rather than those 
of Juvenal are in the ascendant, and if persiflage is really more 


powerful than invective our satirists are to be congratulated on 
their choice. 


Hersert M. Sanpers. 
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Che Woodman. 


By MRS. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


“Nightingales warbled without, 
Within was weeping for thee: 
Shadows of three dead men 
Walked in the walks with me— 
Shadows of three dead men—and thou 
Wast one of the three.” 


—Tennyson. 


Our village, as we have said, stands in a clearing in a woodland 
country. Below us stretches a great oak-forest on its ancient 
home of clay, and around and above us grow almost every variety 
of tree. Beeches, with their splendour of autumn colouring, the 
feathery ash and huge chestnut-trees, not the chestnut only that 
reminds one in shape of the trees in a child’s toy-box, but the 
beautiful Spanish variety, its trunk curving flames. 

There is perhaps no country so melancholy yet so fascinating 
as a forest country, nor one in which the individual finds his own 
personality so completely reflected in nature. The dweller in the 
mountains has ever before him the sense of the unattainable, as 
the eternal hills disclose themselves fold behind fold; but the 
forest whispers to you of your own thought; what you left in its 
charge yesterday you find again to-morrow. Your own thoughts 
are but hidden among the trees. 

The forest is even yet the great fact about our country-side. 
Down to the year 1700, or thereabouts, the forest had been the 
Birmingham of England, and even so late as the last century it 
saw the smelting of iron and the casting of cannon. Now the 
fires are out, and the forges cold, the forest seems to have 
reverted to its original uses. A number of small industries have 
sprung up anew which give employment to the woodlander all 
the year round, and which furnish work to many farm-labourers 
when farming operations are at a standstill. 

Occupations are still more or less hereditary amongst the 
country folk about us, but in no craft is the work carried on so 
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steadily from father to son as in the craft of the woodlander. 
There is perhaps a feeling that it is an artist’s life, something 
apart from and superior to the ordinary agricultural work ; 
perhaps, too, there is an inherited instinct which draws men to 
the woods and gives them what seems to the vulgar an almost 
miraculous power of understanding about trees. The woodlander 
will tell you, by the appearance of the branches, whether or no a 
young oak has struck fresh soil, and if so, of what soil; he will 
tell you, by the appearance of the bark, whether a rabbit, a 
hare, or a squirrel has caused certain damages. He knows 
by the soughing of the wind in the branches what manner 
of tree is near to him. But of all this, and much more, may 
we not read in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s delightful book ‘The 
Woodlanders’? 

We, however, here are concerned with the story of a certain 
young Asaph Halnaker, the tallest, brightest, most intelligent 
young fellow of these parts. He lived with his widowed mother 
in a small house in the woods. It was a most romantic spot, far 
away from the high road, far away, indeed, from any public 
pathway. It might have stood for the original house in the wood 
belonging to the mythical “three bears” of our childhood. It 
was perched at the top of a deep ravine, down which rushed a 
little mountain stream, and on a summer’s afternoon the sunlight 
flickering up through the banks of larches seemed to linger 
lovingly on the little homestead. So remote, so solitary, so 
silent an abode we had never before seen; but Mrs. Halnaker 
laughed at the notion of silence. The forest, she explained to us, 
“was full o’ company ” when you know how to understand it, but 
“mayhap,” she said, “ you’ve only lived among folk.” 

Asaph Halnaker’s father had been a notable woodman in his 
day, and, though he had never held any official position, his 
opinion was sought far and near. He had been one of those who 
in his hot youth had tramped fourteen weary miles at night to 
bring to our village a new maypole, to set up in place of the old. 
A fine, brave, resolute old man he was when we knew him. 
Unhappily he had caught the “copse fever” some years back, 
and every autumn and spring he was down with it, but his fine 
constitution and temperate habit soon set him up after these 
periodic attacks, One spring, however, the dread influenza came 
“atop,” as he said, of his usual malarial fever, and, “being 
rining-time, it ate the heart out of him,” and so he died, and 
was buried near the other Halnakers, under the great yew of our 


ehurchyard. He left a widow and two sons just grown to 
manhood. 
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Mrs. Halnaker had hardly dried her tears and taken up the 
thread of life again when a second blow fell upon her. Her 
eldest son, the joy of her heart, and now the chief pride of her 
life, was brought home to her one day broken and twisted out of 
the shape of a man. He had been crushed by the fall of a tree, 
and in the hours of life that remained to him his mother had 
but one thought, could breathe but one prayer—that his crueb 
sufferings might have an end, and that he, too, might be at rest 
with his father in the quiet churchyard. 

Mrs. Halnaker’s sorrow, in its dignity and simplicity, set aside 
all attempts at a vain condolence. “ Yes,” she would say, “it 
was kind, very kind, to try and comfort her, but she alone knew 
what she had lost.” She steadily resisted all the well-meant 
efforts of friends and neighbours to induce her to leave her lonely 
house, now darkened with painful memories, and to take a cottage 
nearer to the village. She, in answer, would only shake her 
head and rock herself to and fro in her grief, until one day some 
would-be comforter persisted over-much. Then, rising from her 
seat and drawing herself to her full height, “Ye weary me, 
woman, ye do, with y’re talking—’twas their home, and ’tshall be 
my home! ‘Tis hard, very hard, but I'd scorn myself if I could 
forget. Leave me alone with my dead.” 

And so the days went on. Mrs. Halnaker found an interest in 
life in keeping things within the cottage just as they had been of 
old, when the jolly woodsman came up the glen and whistled to 
his wife to tell her of his home-coming. His chair was always 
drawn to the chimney-corner, the list slippers were put handy, 
the old pipe peeped over the ledge of the chimney-board. Little 
by little Asaph came to understand that in no way could he give 
so much pleasure to his mother as by sitting in his dead father’s 
chair, and in every way trying to take that father’s place. One 
evening, as he came up the steep pathway that led to the Crow's 
Nest, footsore and weary with the day’s work and a long tramp 
home, his thoughts were full of his father, and of how cheerily he 
had always known to beguile the way, if not with much of talk, 
yet with his robust and sympathetic presence ; he remembered, 
too, the whistle and the nightly “‘ Well, dame,” which seemed to 
fill the little parlour with warmth and affection. Poor Asaph 
groaned, and almost without knowing it he blew his father’s 
well-known whistle. The sound startled him, and, angry with 
himself for his heedlessness, he hurried up to the cottage door, 
where his mother met him and, throwing herself into his arms, 
sobbed aloud. But Asaph knew that in some mysterious way he 
had given her pleasure, and from that day forth the young 
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vigorous whistle rang every evening through the woods as 
seven o'clock drew near. 

It must be remembered that village life in these latter days 
does not apparently admit of much amusement, and, good mother 
as she was, Mrs. Halnaker would ofttimes say to her son that it 
was but a sad life that he led with a lonesome old woman. He 
must take up with some bright good girl and get married; and, 
“‘Zaph,” she would say, “remember this: I lived with my 
husband’s mother a many years, and was a good daughter to 
her, an’ I shall know how to be a good mother to your wife when 
you gets one. As I take no more pleasure here in bein’ mistress, 
so do you bring in a new mistress. I won’t never be in the way; 
the place is big enough for us all.” 

Asaph had always laughed hitherto, and replied that he did 
very well as he was—he had no time “to go round courtin’.” 

His favourite pastime was to go once a week during the winter 
months to the blacksmith’s house on the village green, where the 
smith and one or two others made music together. The black- 
smith played the ’cello, and, by a genius for discreet omission in 
the rendering of the printed text, managed to provide a very 
respectable bass. The ’cello was an historic instrument; it had 
descended in the blacksmith’s family from the days when, with 
a violin and a viola, it led the hymn-tunes from the old church 
gallery. The smith had taken unheard-of pains to learn to play 
upon it, and had almost given up the attempt in despair when a 
musical friend suggested to him to paint a long, deep, white band 
on either side the strings, and with dark lines mark the scale. 
It cost immense labour to get this done, but it enabled the smith 
to play certain tunes in certain keys, and, as I say, the ’cello 
proved a very respectable bass in the village quartettes. 

One day in early spring, when the air rang with the songs of 
birds and all the country-side was gay with blossom, Asaph came 
home somewhat earlier than usual, and prepared himself evidently 
for a formal event. The winter practices had come to an end, 
but they were to result in a concert, a real concert, which was to 
be given in a sort of barn at the back of the smithy, and it had 
been suggested that, with all the instruments at hand, it would 
be right and proper to end the evening with a dance. 

“ Zaph” Halnaker looked a fine figure of a man as he hastened 
down the steep path, dressed in his best, for the village merry- 
making. He was tall—‘‘a good six feet,” he laughingly would 
say, “in the morning ”—broad-shouldered and straight limbed, 
and his head, well set upon his shoulders, was covered with 
clusters of dusky fair hair. His features were not strictly 
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handsome, but his clear open blue eyes and frank pleasant smile 
gave him a title to be considered the best-looking young fellow 
of the village. He was dressed on this occasion in a round coat, 
a bright coloured waistcoat, leggings—apparently he would 
hardly have known how to stand upright without his leggings— 
and a new blue tie, of which the ends hung loose. His mother 
watched him with pride and something like a new joy at her 
heart as he swung down through the woods, carrying his violin 
in a bag upon his arms. 

But his mind was intent upon other business beside music that 
fine spring evening. On the brow of the hill, where the road 
turns to wind through the village, stands a farm, a homely old- 
world place with high roofs and important stacks of chimneys, 
the whole now touched to russets and crimsons by the setting 
sun. What garden there was was stocked with spring flowers, 
but the great glory of the front consisted in a hedge of lilac. 
The great tassels of bloom hung heavily in rich clusters upon 
the dark green foliage, and mounted on a low wooden stool, with 
arm outstretched to pluck the lilac and eyes turned upon the 
road, stood a young girl. Her sun-bonnet had fallen upon her 
shoulders, and her round, soft arm, from which the cotton sleeve 
had been thrust aside, lay white among the flowers, the fairest 
may-blossom of them all. She hastily jumped from the stool as 
she caught sight of Asaph, not, however, before he had seen her 
and had asked permission to come inside the gate. 

“What! Master Halnaker, going to the music? ” said she. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “‘ but there’s time enough for that. Mayn’t 
I just come in and help you gather the laylock? I’ve been 
wanting to see you, to tell you as I’d got a bird for you o’ 
mother’s own breeding. If it sings like its father, it should 
make a deal o’ music in the house. But, Mercy,” he continued, in 
more earnest tones, “ you have some’ut to say to me first. I’ve 
got the job up by Absters, and that’ll put a good bit o’ money in 
my pocket, and I’ve planned it all so as to spend nothing when 
I’m away; and now that is so, Mercy dear, and the house is all 
ready, and mother so anxious, won’t you say you'll be mine, and 
let me go and tell y’re father? I know that you’re above me, 
and that, mayhap, y’re father will be lookin’ higher for ye; but 
yell never find a man to love ye better, an’ I'll wait on ye, an’ 
learn o’ ye, and Mercy dear... .” 

How it was they never knew, but Mercy dropped an apronful 
of great branches of lilac, and found herself gathered into Asaph’s 
strong arms and her head upon his shoulder. 

* 7 * * * 
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The course of true love never did run smooth, and, favourite as 
he was of the country-side, Asaph had his difficulties. Mercy’s 
father expected her to marry money and keep a maidservant, 
to have farm-servants under her, and to be a thriving farmer’s 
wife as her mother had been before her; but Mercy was his 
favourite child, and there was no denying that young Asaph was 
a credit to the place, and might in time become a man of 
importance and command in the woods. So a somewhat reluctant 
consent was won from the parents, the marriage was to take 
place early in the next spring, and Mercy was to spend the long 
days in sewing for her new home, while Asaph went up to 
Absters for the copse work. 

Once or twice in the autumn Asaph came home, but it was a 
long tramp from Absters, and he resolutely denied himself the 
hire of any sort of conveyance however humble. The folk in our 
village are not given to letter-writing, and, though Asaph so far 
forgot himself as to send one letter to his sweetheart, it would 
have been considered beneath his dignity, as a man of sense, to 
write oftener. 

Mercy hemmed and sewed, and stitched and blushed, as she 
put in the red letters on the household linen which joined their 
names together—and so autumn and winter came and went. 
The weather was chill and very dry, when one day in early 
spring a rumour came to the village that a man was very ill—of 
fever, so it was said—up at Absters, and that there were children 
down with it, too. The nearest doctor was communicated with, 
and he, saddling his horse, at once rode up. 

Absters is the name given toa straggling collection of rough 
houses on either side a green lane. It can in no sense be called 
a village; there is neither church nor school, nor, more wonderful 
still, public-house. The whole hillside is dense forest, but on 
the edge there is a clearing running for about three-quarters of 
a mile, with scattered houses on either side the green way. The 
houses are not regularly inhabited; the population is a wandering 
one, the whole place, though strangely fascinating, is lonely and 
very wild. 

When the worthy doctor arrived he inquired first after the 
children, and found that several of them were down with typhoid 
fever, fortunately, as it seemed to him, of a mild type. He had 
almost forgotten the existence of the supposed adult patient when 
a big lad came to tell him “that the man was took very bad like.” 

The doctor asked to be taken to his quarters, and was greatly 
surprised to be told that he had no quarters, and that he could 
not see him. 
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“No quarters!” said the doctor. ‘ Why, where does he lodge, 
and, pray, why can’t I see him?” 

“Well, dy’er see, it’s this way,” said the tall lad; “many 
of our folk in the forest they don’t lie o’ nights in houses; and 
this chap he was doin’ it on the cheap for his marriage, and so he 
just took a fox-hole and there he be, and there he mun bide, and 
ye can’t get to see him.” 

“Good heavens!” shouted the doctor; “ but I must see him— 
take me to the place.” 

The lad accordingly led the way off the main track to where a 
deep cutting had been made for hauling timber, and there the 
sand-banks lay high and steep. Looking up he saw what the 
boy called “ fox-holes,” but which, in truth, looked much more 
like the nests made by some gigantic form of sand-martin. Each 
hole was sufficiently wide to enable a man to creep in on all 
fours, and was deep enough, he was assured, inside to enable him 
to stretch himself at full length. Rude beds, indeed, but 
protected from wind and weather, and warm in the sheltering 
sand. 

“ He’s in there,” said the lad, pointing to one of the largest of 
the holes, “an’ he’s very bad; he cries and moans something 
fearful, but ye can’t get in.” 


“Can’t I,” said the doctor, and stripping off his coat he prepared 
to climb the bank. 

“It’s very narrow,” he exclaimed, when his eyes were on a level 
with the hole, and he could see something like the dark form of 
a man lying inside; “but I’m only a little one”—and with 
much care and precaution he crawled over the poor helpless 
body. When after two or three moments he reappeared his look 
was very grave. 

“We must get him out of this at all costs,” he said. “If I had 
only known of this earlier!” 

And so with infinite care and tenderness the sick man was 
pulled out of his strange resting-place, feet first, and carried on a 
sort of leafy stretcher to the nearest house where the good doctor 
could find a comfortable bed. 

“Who is it?” asked he, when he had lain the fever-tossed 
limbs between the cool sheets. 

“Zaph Halnaker,” was the reply. “He wanted to make a 
good thing this bout, an’ he wouldn’t pay for no lodging. 
There’s a many o’ the young fellows travellin’ in the woods does 
the like, an’ they never come to no harm.” 

But poor Asaph never rallied, in spite of all the care and 


nursing of the doctor. Some hours he lingered, moaning 
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constantly, and muttering of his marriage, of Mercy, and his 
mother. At last, on the following day, when the cold March sun 
was setting behind the hill, he raised himself in bed and whistled. 
Those about him drew back in dismay. ‘Coming, mother,” he 
said, and so with a smile he died. 

They made a litter and covered it with fern and laid the brave 
young fellow upon it, and loyal comrades bore him home, past the 
homestead on the hill, up the rugged path, to the Crow’s Nest, 
where his mother awaited him. 

Mrs. Halnaker lived to be an old, old woman, and she has told 
me many times that it was no news to her when poor Mercy came 
to break the sad tidings to her. 

“T was sitting by the window,” said she, “mendin’ o’ his 
clothes, an’ I heard our whistle. I went out an’ I looked around, 
an’ I could see naught, nor hear naught; an’ then it came to me,” 
she would say in a low, awe-struck voice, “as it was his father 
whistlin’, I thought it must be for me, but it was him he 
warnted, an’ I think it can’t be very long now before he calls 
me, too,” 














Che Production of Learned Pigs amongst the Poor. 


THERE is something which would be Iudicrous if it were not 
painful in the lines of elementary education. There is a severe 
strain put upon the poor descendants of poverty, to teach them 
the tags of knowledge which to them is not means, and which 
leaves them like learned pigs, neither useful to themselves nor 
profitable to others. Moreover, the subject is a perpetual source 
of irritation and contention, raking up and embittering religious 
differences, and acting like an open sore. The education of the 
poor is the pet craze of an unknown quantity of enthusiasts who 
live upon experiments. The clamour comes from the towns, 
though it remains to be seen whether the country has nothing 
to say worth listening to, or that the Colonies have no right to be 
heard. The feverish urban politician with an eye to self-advance- 
ment, having meddled with the water-supply, and played with 
the gas, blusters about the importance of educating our artisans 
in order to fit them to compete with the foreigner. It is a poor 
result of his labour to find that whereas the old uneducated 
workman turned out work which no foreigner yet can equal, 
the modern man is beaten all round. “Education,” says the 
demagogue, “develops the intelligence, and therefore, as our 
people are taught more of grammar, history and arithmetic, 
not to mention botany, than their fathers, they must be better 
workmen.” Statistics are proverbially dull, but at any rate the 
occupation of collecting a few upon this point would be an 
interesting occupation. Speaking generally, and from what we 
know, it does not seem as though the above rule can be sub- 
stantiated by facts. 

Each generation has its own circumstances, and that of the 
present day has very wide requirements. Our position as a Free 
Trade nation, and as a great Colonial Power, invalidates any 
useful comparison between ourselves and France or Germany. 
Comparing our own time with that of our fathers, we find that 
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machinery produces many beautifully made articles at a far cheaper 
rate than they could be obtained through manual work. It is 
equally true that men are required to-day to become adepts at 
performing one operation. Confining their attention to one point 
renders them experts upon that point, and possibly accounts for 
their stupidity on all others. It is not proved that advanced 
education makes the modern workman more civil, more industrious 
or more trustworthy than his fathers. “But,” his teachers say, 
“unfortunately he is not perfect. We have yet to abolish religion 
in our schools.” 

The scheme for technical instruction was an awkward admission 
of one side of modern imperfection. It is thereby actually 
granted that children who have to make their living—and perhaps 
their fortune—on a basis of manual labour, are insufficiently 
trained if they learn grammar never so thoroughly, together with 
a smattering of botany, music and Latin, if they know nothing of 
handicrafts, carpentry, or cooking. This led to the establishment 
of classes where technical instruction was given in the means of 
livelihood. It is early days yet to form an opinion as to the 
result of this last departure; but it seems an indication that the 
State is actually moving towards a wholesale adoption of the 
children of the working classes, whereby parents and natural 
cuardians will be spared all trouble in the matter of home- 
training. Still sceptics will exist who ask whether such classes 
can give a training which can rank with that given in the old 
workshops and in the kitchens of private houses. The homes of 
the working classes do not provide the same chances for handy 
training as they did in the days before Board Schools and 
compulsory education. There was a time—not long ago—when 
the descriptions in the Georgics of the farm interiors could have 
stood for rural England; and the fact accounts for many a telling 
stroke in Macaulay’s “ Lays.” But this condition of things has 
long passed. As machines have been invented to turn out 
window-frames, doors, boots, bread, hats, and a thousand other 
articles, either ready made or only requiring a few touches to 
finish them, so it is to the shop that the mothers and fathers go 
for all their requirements. Even in the matter of cooking, bakers 
supply bread, and ready-cooked-food shops are become an institu- 
tion. The success of sales of work, and even the “rummage 
sales” so common for charities, are based on the market which 
actually exists for anything ready made. In fact, in face of the 
trade done in ready-made clothes and goods of all descriptions, it 
is somewhat puzzling to know what the people do with the time 
which their fathers spent in making everything for themselves. 
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There is another point which makes itself felt in England over 
the seas, and that is the result to a population brought up upon 
grammar and ready-made goods when they emigrate to the 
Colonies. Glib speech and advanced arithmetic will not avail 
them, where everything, from the stool they sit upon to the food 
they eat, has to be made by hands which are not handy. There 
was in the old ignorant life of their fathers a discipline in manual 
dexterity—an apprenticeship which trained the eye, the hand, 
and the brain to work together—and that from very early years. 
The men who lived in those days in the rural districts which can 
now no longer support their wheelwright or their smith, learnt to 
do many things in a primitive but durable manner, working them 
out upon old traditions which would never occur to the mind 
of the modern shopman. And proof remains in such work as is 
left by them, that they could get quite as near squaring the circle 
as any modern expert. This old knowledge they could apply in a 
variety of ways, and adapt to a hundred purposes, so that their 
crafts were as wide as professions, and more so. Out in the 
Colonies—beyond the reach of railways—men go back to the pre- 
machinery days of England. There is, on the confines of the 
Empire, abundance of raw materials, but far removed from 
machinery. Iron and wood are there, but still binding the 
strength of the hills, or forming the forest which shelters wild 

ame. 
. The whole subject of a man’s trade, as it has passed through 
generations of human hands, is here presented to the modern 
mechanic, and whatever his training has not taught him—from 
puddling to beating a plough-share—from felling a tree to build- 
ing a house—he has to discover anew by the light of his own 
intelligence. By the irony of fate, it sometimes happens that a 
smith in the colonies may have to repair broken machinery, there 
being no foundry or manufactory at hand to replace the broken 
article. In Canada a carpenter is of very little use if he cannot 
erect a whole house by himself from base to roof. When the doors 
and windows have been made, there are still difficulties in the mere 
matter of construction. The modern carpenter knows nothing of 
the old method of shaping beams out of trees; he has been 
trained to depend on the ready sawn timbers used in modern 
yards. The old workmen learned to study the grain of the wood, 
knowing that if rightly used it would help them, but if thwarted 
it would prove incorrigible. Many an old house bears witness to 
the patient skill and careful study whereby men who had no 
machinery to force nature, humoured her to serve their purpose. 
The old barns standing on the home farms of large estates are 
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sometimes stripped of their weather-boarding for periodical 
repairs, and this lays bare the beautiful old cross timbers. Perhaps 
they may be three or four hundred years old, and if so the kind of 
wood is difficult to recognize ; but they will still be sound, partly 
owing to the toughness of English timber, and partly to the fact 
that the grain of the wood has not been thwarted. The natural 
twist of the branch or stem was used to give a Gothic arch to the 
support, and here and there the curious crooked growth is utilized, 
in the place of ironwork, to hang harness upon or support a 
bracket. This old work is extremely picturesque, and far more 
durable than the cross-grained timbers tossed out by machinery in 
long straight planks for the builder’s use. 

This art of making the best use of raw materials is exactly the 
most valuable acquirement for a settler, and the training for it is 
not found among the benches of learned pigs in elementary 
schools. At the same time, it is extremely difficult to see how 
modern education, so far as schools are concerned, can supply the 
deficiency in what is a matter of long and early training. Still, it 
is as well that the quidnunes who take the burden of the responsi- 
bility upon themselves with so much cackle and commotion, should 
understand where they come behind the village forefathers. 

Although we have the largest Colonial Empire in the world, 
so far from training or fitting our lads to follow as pioneers in 
their generation, we have fixed our eyes upon competing with the 
foreigner in our own Free Trade market; and after all he is beat- 
ing us, for he has been brought up to live economically upon 
lower wages. In recommending emigration to our own workmen, 
it is actually necessary to dwell on the disastrous rather than the 
advantageous side. It is frequently necessary to dissuade men 
from embarking on a colonial career, so little is the modern 
artisan suited for the Colonies. Besides these men who rise to 
become first- or second-class hands in their trades, our modern 
schools turn ‘out a vast number who are neither artisans nor 
clerks nor labourers. It amounts to this—that their education 
has fitted them for nothing at all in particular. However glad 
this country may be to get rid of the “incapables” which crowd 
our institutions, it is impossible to throw them upon our Colonies. 
Here the half-finished man, or jack-of-all-trades, may obtain 
casual employment and light work. In the Colonies his lot will 
be severe indeed. In this country there is always some one to 
pity “the needy, greedy, unemployed,” as Sir Charles Mills called 
— but in the Colonies there is no desire to cultivate a pauper 
class. 


Others there are who are certain to come to grief, however 
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industrious and well meaning they may be. These are the 
mechanics who can only do one thing, or only in one way, having 
been trained in an urban shop. These men are practically useless, 
however expert they may be in their one trick. From Canada we 
learn that physical strength is the first essential ; so that the town- 
bred stripling, however smart and quick-witted he may be, is 
worse than useless—let him be never so accomplished or gramma- 
tical of speech. From Natal we hear that Coolies and even Kaffirs 
are adding skill to their natural industry, and as they are more 
adaptable and less troublesome than the British workman, are 
gradually ousting him from the market. In New Zealand, as in 
Canada, the boy brought up in a country workshop, removed from 
the influence of machinery, or upon a farm, is the one most likely 
to succeed. The training which fits him to do so is not that of 
the Board School, for both alike have been compelled to attend 
schools which are kept to an even standard of excellence. The 
superior equipment—apart from a sound constitution—is the 
training in general handiness, which enables him to take an 
interest in his work unknown to the other. This is the “sweet 
revenge” that “ Hodge” may enjoy. The answer to many taunts, 
respecting his slowness, hob-nailed boots and corduroys, is, that 
after all he has had the only training which fits him to play a 
man’s part in the world and be a pioneer in his generation. 

It is therefore time that some of our doctrinaires looked to that 
side of education which concerns the development of the provinces 
of the Empire. Too often, when the needs of the Colonies (and 
the need for good men is as great as ever) are laid before the 
British public, there is a lamentable failure in arousing interest. 
Only recently an English lady, whose name stands on most of our 
charity lists, gave that as a reason for taking no interest in the 
Colonies. It is not in the least a case for charity; but many of 
our over-burdened charities at home would be relieved were more 
attention given to fitting our teeming population for colonial life. 
The difficulties which clog the wheels for those whose lives are 
devoted to pushing forward the Empire would be lightened and 
relieved in the best possible manner; and at the same time we 
should be saved from the folly and absurdity of violating nature 
by the production of learned pigs amongst the poor. 


Frances MacNas. 
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A Story of the Viger. 


Tre paddle-wheel French gunboat Flamboyant was descending 
the muddy waters of the Niger river slowly and cautiously, 
for it was then the middle of the dry season, and if she 
grounded and had to remain until the river rose, it was more 
than probable that she would lose the remainder of her crew by 
pestilence. 

The old-fashioned, white-painted steamer had for many weeks 
churned her way up the yellow current, in search of a route by 
water to the mysterious “‘ Hinterland” lying in the wastes of the 
Sudan, over which the French Government claims some kind of 
authority. Whether she succeeded or not, is only known to one 
or two high officials, and to a few fever-worn officers of the Royal 
Niger Company, who watch the movements of the French with a 
jealous eye—and they will not tell. 

Be that as it may, no one but the natives thereof can ascend 
the pestilential lower reaches of the Niger or. traverse its stag- 
nant lagoons in hot weather, with impunity, and when the 
Flamboyant again turned her head towards the sea, every white 
man on board was more or less helpless from fever. Dysentery 
also had broken out, and the bones of half her black deck-hands, 
sturdy Mahomedan Senegalis, lay rotting in the lonely forests of 
the far Sudan. 

The Chief Engineer had been left behind, beneath a few feet of 
sand in a palm-crowned islet; the second was a raving madman 
in the grip of the malaria delirium, and the young Sub-artificer 
leaned feebly over the rusty rails above the clanking engines, 
wasted to a shadow, and his brain clouded with fever. Deck 
officers were reduced to Commandant and Lieutenant; there had 
been more, but they also had gone down before the breath of 
the malaria, and slept somewhere far to the north in the steamy 
shade of the African forest. 

Why Charles Osmond had suddenly left an up-river station of 
the Chartered Company, and accepted the Commandant’s invita- 
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tion to accompany him to the coast in the Flamboyant, he never 
cared to say, but rumour had it that he committed the crime of 
being on too intimate terms with the foreigner, and so had 
offended the officer who ruled over that portion of the Company's 
dominions. 

One scorching morning, the Commandant stood upon the 
bridge beneath the shade of double awnings, gazing wearily 
ahead, and wondering if he should ever see the sunny vines of 
France again, or if before many days had passed he too would be 
laid among the mangroves, food for the loathsome creatures of 
the slime. The yellow waters, quivering under a dancing haze 
of heat, flashed back the light and glare like a polished mirror; 
and the dazzled eyes of the white man were glad to turn away 
towards the cool shade of the forest-wall on either bank, where, 
beyond the fringe of feathery palms along the water’s edge, the 
huge cottonwoods rose above their buttress roots, with white 
trains of mist drifting in and out of the green shadow. 

Festoons of many-hued trailing plants hung from the massy 
boughs, the ground was carpeted with fragrant lilies and the 
crimson cups of spike flowers, while an odour as of frankincense, 
myrrh, and all manner of spices drifted out across the steamy river. 
But the beauty of the African forest is that of a whited sepulchre, 
for there is sickness in every breath of perfumed air, and various 
kinds of sudden death hidden in each wreath of silvery mist. 

Four gaunt Senegali negroes bent wearily over the oars, as they 
drove a white gig through the water ahead of the steamer, while 
the Lieutenant groaned as he dipped the lead-line, for he could 
feel the fierce sun-rays burning through his pith helmet, and the 
temperature resembled that of an oven. 

Suddenly, a slack bight of line rose to the surface, and as the 
officer raised his voice the tongue of France seemed strangely out 
of place on the African river. The Commandant caught the 
warning hail, “Six metres, shoaling fast,” and reached over to 
touch the telegraph. A sharp clang from a gong rose through 
the engine-room skylights, but the paddles still turned slowly 
ahead, and the steamer came on. 

Gathering in the slack of his line as the Senegalis dipped their 
oars, the Lieutenant sent the lead whirling over the bows, and 
when he felt the plummet touch, shouted, “ Stop her, sir, or you'll 
be ashore.” 

The telegraph clanged again—twice; but siill the engines 
panted, and grasping the bulwarks Charlie Osmond saw the black 
oarsmen bend their backs as the gig shot out of the way of the 
iron stem. Next he ran towards the engine-room, for he guessed 
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what had happened; but before he was half-way across the deck, 
there was a jarring crash as the Flamboyant struck the shoal. 
For a moment she stopped dead, until the rapid stream caught 
her stern ; and swinging round, she brought up again with a sick- 
ening thud, broadside to the edge of the bank. Then, with the 
rush of water lifting one bilge and grinding the other into the 
sand, the vessel commenced to roll over; one wheel, buried deep, 
hammering and rattling in the submerged paddle-box, while the 
other, buzzing round in free air, whirled up a column of foam as 
the tip of the blades ripped through the water. 

The Englishman instinctively sprang on to the taffrail, ready 
to jump clear; though he looked at the yellow water with nervous 
shrinking, for he knew that scaly alligators swarmed in the sand 
below. When, however, he glanced round, the sight of the haggard 
Commandant, standing calm and erect on the sloping bridge, 
recalled his scattered senses, and he did not see why he should be 
less composed than a Frenchman. So, he made for the engine-room 
instead, and as every European on the Niger knows how to drive 
a steam-launch, managed to find the throttle-wheel and screw 
down the valve, when the uproar of the drowned paddle ceased. 

Looking round, half-blinded by the contrast from the glare and 
brightness above, it was some time before he caught sight of the 
Artificer, grovelling on the footplates amid grease and shreds of 
waste, and busy dropping a bolt into each of the hollow chequers, 
while the Senegali greasers looked on with mild curiosity and the 
Moslem’s resignation to fate. As one said in the vernacular, 
“‘There was no order,—and what should we do. It is many 
lashes to leave the engines without an order.” 

One glance at the glittering eyes and flushed face was enough for 
a man who had long walked face to face with sickness and sudden 
death ; he knew the signs of the fever-madness only too well. 

Calling the negroes to help, the Frenchman was safely carried 
up the slippery iron-runged ladder; and then, having no desire 
to be drowned like a rat ina trap, Charlie Osmond hurried out 
into the sunlight. As he did so, the deck seemed to rise and 
straighten itself as the steamer swung back head to stream, and 
settled down on an even keel, hard and fast in the bank. 

The three white men held an anxious consultation; for the 
Englishman, knowing the river well, was asked for his opinion, 
when it was decided that as the water was falling fast, and the 
only chance for the crew of the plague-stricken ship was to reach 
the coast, the coals must be jettisoned. 

Now coal represents the life of a steamer, and also means pure 
condensed water, which, in spite of its oily taste, is considerably 
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more wholesome to drink than the muddy fluid of the lagoons, 
rich in germs of dysentery and cholera, to say nothing of the 
horrible Guinea worm, which grows to a length of two feet amid 
the muscles of a man’s leg. 

So they were loath to part with their fuel, but looking at the 
rush of water along the sides, and the black slime which fringed 
the shore, it was evident there was no help for it. 

For two days and nights, French officer and English adventurer 
worked side by side, beneath burning noontide glare and deadly 
midnight mist. Heavy anchors were carried out in boats and 
dropped ahead, when worn-out Senegali and haggard white man 
thrust and tugged at the bending oars together, as they fought 
the strength of the river. Then the Englishman descended into 
the stifling engine-room and turned on the steam, and the winches 
hammered and rattled as tub after tub of precious fuel was 
remorselessly dropped into the muddy water, while black firemen 
crawled through a choking cloud of dust into the dark bunkers, 
and scooped it up in shovelsful. 

“Oh,” said the Commandant in tolerable English, as he watched 
with a hopeless look on his drawn face, “that is my blood—my 
honour; how can I take the ship to sea without it?—and my 
children here they die like the flies.” As he said “my children,” 
he swept his thin hand round towards a group of broad-shouldered 
Senegalis, any one of whom would have made two of the white 
officer, though they were sick enough also. 

Twice the paddles buzzed madly round under an over-pressure 
of steam, and churned the water into foam; but the river mocked 
at them as the oily current gurgled by, and the ship remained 
hard and fast. 

Then, when guns and shot had been thrown overboard and but 
little coal remained, one morning at grey dawn Charlie Osmond 
came up panting from before the red-hot furnaces, and leaned over 
the rail to get a breath of air, looking vacantly across the river, 
for he was half blinded with ophthalmia. 

The Lieutenant—and his face, even to the Englishman’s 
impaired sight, looked drawn and ghastly—came slowly towards 
him and sank down upon the skylights. 

“ What’s the matter? you look—washed out,” asked Charlie, 
for there are few French officers in West Africa who do not speak 
English. He was going to say “deathly,” but thought better of it. 

“My fren’t, I am ver’ sick,’ was the quiet reply, “and I shall 
not see the beautiful France more. It is—how you call it?—hard 
lines; but in fifty years it is all the same; and I will not have 
more of the cruel pain.” 
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“Never mind,” said the Englishman, “take anti-pyrin and 
sleep—you'll be all right”—but as he spoke the vessel moved 
uneasily in her bed, and the Commandant rushed to the bridge in 
his pyjamas. As the telegraph called, Charlie Osmond dived back 
into the hot engine-room, and again the paddles whirled and 
splashed, and slowly, very slowly, the vessel drew out of the 
trough she had made in the sand. By the time the sun had 
swung above the cottonwoods and poured his bright rays across 
river and swamp, she was bumping impatiently along the edge of 
the bank, while the winches rattled and hissed as under a full 
head of steam they hove in the straining cables, link by link. 

“We must get the big anchor ahead once more. Courage, my 
children,” said the Commandant from the bridge, and as the 
weary Senegalis brought two boats lashed together alongside the 
gangway, the Lieutenant, walking like a reanimated corpse with 
half-opened eyes, staggered down the ladder and dropped 
helplessly into the stern. Working with strained nerves and 
overtaxed muscles, the men struggled with bending oars against 
the power of the stream. Pluck and steam won the day, and as 
the chains came clinking, clanking home, there was a shout of 
triumph from the worn-out crew, for with a harsh grating under 
her keel the Flamboyant slid off into deeper water. 

Slipping the main cable, the Commandant let the vessel swing 
into mid-channel; then the engines stopped as the boats came 
alongside. At first only the Senegalis were visible, but as she 
bumped against the ladder the Lieutenant could be seen, lying, a 
limp heap, in the stern sheets. Four black hands lifted him 
gently on deck, then laid the wasted skeleton-like form in a 
narrow bunk in the after-deckhouse, where with blackened lips 
and soaking hair the sufferer lay in merciful unconsciousness. 
The heat and excitement of the last struggle had proved to be 
the last straw, and after a grim fight against fever and fatigue 
through anxious days and sleepless nights, the Lieutenant’s work 
was over at last. 

The ship’s doctor was now called upon to assist in the naviga- 
tion, whenever he could leave his patients; and so, with sick men 
gasping for a breath of air or tossing to and fro in the burning 
grasp of the fever, the Flamboyant steamed southwards. Each 
morning the sun rose from behind the cottonwoods into a sky of 
brass, and as he swung slowly across the heavens river and forest 
lay sweltering in fervent heat. The pitch bubbled in the seams, 
and the white decks threw up a dazzling glare; but the engines 
throbbed steadily, and with the muddy river-water breaking away 
into wreaths of snowy foam beneath the thrust of her sharp bows, 
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and in the wake of the churning paddles, the gunboat threaded 
her way through the Niger delta. 

Shadowy cottonwood forest, lace-like tracery of clustering 
palms, and mud-walled native villages, nestling among broad 
banana leaves, opened up and faded away astern as she steamed 
across broad lagoons or down wide river reaches. Then for days 
together she brushed through narrow channels among the 
mangroves, whose leathery foliage, stripped from the interlacing 
boughs by shroud or spar, strewed her decks, where the wash from 
the paddles gurgled across black depths of foul slime lying beneath 
the archways of matted roots, frightening crawling alligators and 
loathsome boring crabs from their lairs. At every revolution of 
the engines, sickening exhalations from the putrefying mud, 
which bring madness or death to the European who breathes them, 
rose into the tainted air. Afterwards, passing out into open water 
again, where there was firm earth along the banks, the awful 
desolation of mangrove swamps gave place to the beauty of the 
tropic forest. At times, canoes full of river-men, huge naked fellows 
with their hair knitted up into fantastic plaits and raised devices 
in blue tattoo across their broad chests, scuttled away beneath 
the overhanging bushes. They were probably gin-smugglers, 
and the penalty if caught by the armed launches of the Company 
being reputed to be of the severest, they had no desire to meet 
the white men. 

One evening, as the Flamboyant steamed slowly down a wide 
creek walled in by mangroves, the sable helmsman pulled the 
wheel hard over, to swing the vessel’s head round acurve. “Up 
with it,” said the Commandant, as the bows swept rapidly towards 
the olive green foliage, and the wheel-chains rattled and groaned 
as they hauled the rudder across. But the stream ran fast, and 
the wall of trees grew nearer and nearer over the forecastle head, 
while the clear water round the curve opened up very slowly, foot 
by foot. 

Then the engine-room telegraph tinkled, and as two Senegalis 
spun the wheel round, the paddles beat hard astern; but the grip 
of the current closed round the vessel, and before the engines 
could lessen her way, with a crash the iron bows plunged into the 
mangroves. Pale whitey stems and drooping branches went down, 
crushed into splinters, as the heavy bulk of the steamer floundered 
half her length into the watery forest ; an accident common enough 
in the Oil Rivers. The paddles hammered and splashed, while 
the wash roared away among the tangled roots, and the vessel 
rocked violently to and fro. Cables were taken out and made fast 
to trees, and the winches hauled at the chain, but it was all of no 
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use; there the Flamboyant was, and there she was likely to be 
until the river rose. 

Then the Commandant, seeing no way of escape, hardened his 
heart to make the best of a very evil case, and for several days 
rowed through the creeks to visit two large native villages, where 
he speedily made friends with the headmen. The French, what- 
ever may be their faults, certainly know how to manage the 
West Africans, and their colony of Senegal is a model compared 
with those of other nations. Belgians and Germans, on the other 
hand, do not; and there is always trouble when they attempt to 
rule a negro race. 

In any case, cocoa-nuts, fresh limes, green oranges, plantains 
and yams were brought to the disabled steamer in abundance, 
and honourably paid for with pieces of cloth, the standard 
currency of the river-men ; and the eyes of many a poor sufferer, 
tossing with blackened throat and blood like liquid fire in the 
grip of the fever, glistened as he held out a wasted hand for the 
cooling fruit. But even this small mercy was denied them, for 
one morning a black-funneled steamer churned her way up the 
winding creek, a long trail of smoke floating across the forest 
behind her, and when the doctor hailed and begged for help, the 
negro captain and officers only grinned, and with throbbing pro- 
peller she disappeared round a bend. After this no canoes came 
alongside, and on visiting the villages the Englishman learnt 
that the natives had been told that no provisions might be sold 
to the unfortunate vessel. 

One evening towards sunset the three Europeans sat silently 
round a canvas couch, where the Lieutenant, wasted to a 
shadow, lay with hollow cheeks and the stamp of death upon his 
face. Interlacing mangrove branches met overhead, shrouding 
the deck in a dim green shade; while below, the twisted roots 
thrust their feelers down into banks of mud and slime like the 
arms of a great octopus. There was not a sound to break the 
stillness, save the occasional clatter of a flock of parrots, or an 
alligator floundering along the edge of a hidden creek. 

The white-faced doctor raised his hand. “Silence! he is coming 
to,” he whispered; and the sick man slowly opened his eyes, and 
extending a hand which felt like ice when the Commandant took 
it, looked feebly round the group. 

*‘ Alas! my brothers,” he said faintly. “I would have seen the 
sunny valley of the Rhone again, but it is not to be. I have 
served France before—in other lands,—here is no glory, only 
much heat and fever. You will send the letters and my decora- 
tion,—do not lay me there,” and a trembling finger pointed to 
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the horrible slime over the bows, where crabs like the creations 
of a nightmare and hideous crawling things wallowed and splashed. 
“There is a beach beneath the palms—and now the pain of the 
fever is passed—and I—sleep.” 

The faltering voice ceased, and the sufferer fell into a restless 
doze. Minute slowly followed minute while the three sat in 
silence, watching their dying comrade, and waiting for the end. 
White wreaths of steam curled upwards from the oily water, and 
the ooze beneath the mangroves bubbled and heaved. A slimy 
lizard dragged its cold scales along the taffrail, and flattened itself 
down where a last ray of sunlight, filtering through the branches, 
fell on the warm mahogany. Slowly the beam of light crept inch 
by inch across the deck, until it rested on the waxlike brow; 
then the bloodless lips moved for a moment. 

The doctor stooped down while the watchers felt their hearts 
beating, and fancied they caught a faint, faint “ Vive la patrie.” 
Then the beam of sunlight faded and paled, and the doctor drew 
a cloth across the haggard face'and weary eyes. “ He is far from 
Africa now,” he said quietly, and the three uncovered their heads 
as they moved softly away. 

Early next morning a mournful procession of boats wound 
slowly through the creeks until the mangroves were left behind, 
and they reached a narrow strip of white sand shaded by the 
curving fronds of a colonnade of palms. Here a shallow trench 
was dug, and when a Senegali stooped down to remove the 
tricolor from what appeared to be a roll of grey canvas, the 
Commandant lifted his hand. 

“He served the flag with honour, and he shall sleep beneath it 
now, he said. 

So the First Lieutenant of the Flamboyant, wrapped in the 
symbol of that glorious dream, “ Liberty, fraternity and equality,” 
was laid to his last rest with neither bell, book nor candle; and 
there was a dimness in the eyes of the white men as the 
Commandant, in a strangely husky voice, gave the word “ Fire!” 

The Chassepots rang out and echoed down the forest aisles ; 
the palm-fronds shivered and rustled at the concussion, while 
whirling wreaths of blue smoke drifted out across the river. 
Then the boats were pushed off, and swinging as merrily as their 
feeble frames would allow over the oars, the Senegalis pulled 
home, the Commandant laughing hollowly as he tried to relate 
gay tales in accordance with naval custom when returning from 
a funeral. 

It struck Charlie Osmond, as he listened to the Commandant’s 
persiflage, that the words of the Litany, ‘‘ From plague, pestilence 
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and famine ; from battle and murder, and from sudden death, good 
Lord deliver us,” are particularly applicable to West Africa. 

So week followed week, until the spectacle of a sewn-up 
hammock, rowed out into mid-stream and dropped into the 
muddy water, became painfully familiar, while, half-fed and worn 
out with anxiety, the survivors grew daily thinner and paler. 

Then, at last, the heavens were opened, and torrential rain— 
the rain of the African fever-belt—came down and smote the 
deck like steel rods, and the air was filled with the roar of falling 
water. All the world seemed veiled in steam, but still the deluge 
went on night and day, until every swamp became a lagoon, and 
every hidden creek a wide torrent. Then the temperature fell, 
and cool airs blew through the reed curtains, and dying men took 
heart, and began to regain their hold on life. At length, the 
Flamboyant stirred among the mangrove roots, and with the last 
of her coal, backed out of the creek, and whirled down past many 
a submerged swamp and drowned forest, until she rolled out into 
the broad Forcados river. 

Here, a low, black-funneled steamer, flying the red ensign over 
her stern, was lying; and when three ghastly objects, worn out 
ghosts of men, boarded her, and begged for food and drugs at any 
price, the falls rattled as the big surf-boats dropped into the 
water. Cases and bags were thrown in, and, loaded gunwale 
deep, they headed for the Flamboyant as fast as fourteen Kroo- 
boys could drive them. When the English officers came back, 
they were very quiet and white in the face—they had seen much 
of the fever too, but never anything like that ship. The Captain 
with his own hands loaded his private store of comforts into 
the surf-boats, the English officers stripped themselves of many 
things to offer them to the crew of the gunboat, and the surgeon 
half emptied his store of drugs. Coal was also put on board 
and paid for; and then, one hot afternoon, the Commandant 
shook hands with the English captain, his officers, and Charlie 
Osmond, and, with a mistiness in his eyes, called them his ever- 
to-be-remembered brothers. 

At last, with the tricolor floating at the peak, and a trail of 
smoke drifting astern, the Flamboyant steamed down the Forcados 
river and so out over the rolling bar to sea, until a grey smudge, 
marring the semi-circle of azure, was all the watchers could see. 


H. Brxp.oss. 








Selborne and Gilbert White. 


Tae Hampshire village of Selborne, five miles from Alton station, 
has but little altered since Gilbert White lived there. The 
railway has not carried thither the excursionist or converted the 
quiet village into a fashionable resort for holiday-makers. 
Indeed, all the railway influences tend the other way. In taking 
a journey from Somerset to Selborne I changed trains five or six 
times, and there was then awaiting me an hour’s drive from 
Alton. Yet, in spite of this, there are a few, allured by the 
pages of Gilbert White and catching enthusiasm from him, who 
visit Selborne, and in the summer many more drive over from 
adjacent towns. For those who come there is the best at the 
village hostel, the “ White Hart” Inn, where that refreshment 
awaits the man who, alive to the pleasures of Nature, cannot 
ignore the practical needs of life. In this charming village, then, 
in the sweet spring-time, amidst the quivering notes of the 
nightingale and the beautiful liquid warble of the thrush, passing 
along meadows painted with primroses, cowslips, bluebells, 
anemones, and “lady-smocks all silver-white,” those who wish 
may “ plume their feathers and let grow their wings.” 

Selborne is backed by a steep ground covered with beech-trees, 
many of considerable age, which raise their handsome forms all 
up the steep ascent and form a commanding feature in the 
landscape for many miles round. This long stretch of beech- 
covered slope is called the Hanger; and certainly it does hang 
over the village, which nestles, separated from it by a few fields, 
beneath its shelter. Some of the fields lying between the 
Hanger and the village are planted with hops, which are largely 
grown round Selborne. Gilbert White’s house faces the Hanger. 
Most of the old building ‘emains, but it has been much added to. 
A beautiful and extensive lawn, or, as our ancestors would have 
termed it, “a fair pleasaunce,” with many handsome shrubs, lies 
in front of the house, while at the end of the garden is the very 
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sun-dial, reposing on a pillar, which the naturalist placed there. 
Between the lawn and the fruit and vegetable garden is a portion 
of a wall erected by White and bearing his initials—‘*G. W.” 
This house, called the Wakes, was for many years occupied by 
Professor Bell, who lies in Selborne churchyard. 

The other side of White’s house faces the Plestor, a piece of 
land originally given by Adam de Gurdon in the reign of 
Edward I. and from that day to this the playground of the 
village. Here, White tells us, once stood “‘a vast oak, with a 
short, squat body and huge, horizontal arms extending almost to 
the extremity of the area.” A great tempest overthrew it, and, 
though the vicar “ bestowed several pounds in setting it in its 
place again, it died.” There is, however, a successor, but one by 
no means remarkable either for size or shapeliness. 

The houses round the Plestor form almost a quadrangle. It is 
through the Plestor that we pass into the church, whose “squat 
tower,’ as White terms it, is forty feet high only. White 
informs us that it was stuccoed in his time, and it may be that 
this stucco, which was slowly placed on the building by masons 
during a whole summer, is the very stucco we see there to-day. 
From this tower it was that White watched the movements of 
“those amusive birds, the swifts,” and also the nightly sallyings 
forth, in search of “mice and such small deer,” of a pair of 
barn-owls. 

The church itself is carefully described by Gilbert White in his 
‘Antiquities of Selborne,’ and is, in general feature, much as 
when he cast around it his accurate and observing eye. The 
Gothic pillars, the font lined with lead, the four stone brackets 
which once supported images, and the lancet windows are as they 
were in his day. Even the “oaken balusters” round the space 
occupied by the Holy Table, and the wainscoting placed by the 
Rey. Andrew Etty are unchanged. “Nothing,” White remarks, 
“ can be more irregular than the pews of this church,” and it is a 
pleasure to find that new ones have been set up, though one or 
two of the old ones remain to delight the antiquary. The stone 
coffins alluded to by White, which in his day were employed as 
pavement, have been taken up and placed in a spot reserved for 
them in the south aisle. 

All the alterations in this church have evidently been thought- 
fully and reverently made, and probably none would be better 
pleased than White himself to see them. White’s ancestors lie 
under the chancel, and relations of his outside the chancel. 
Under the chancel are buried his great-grandfather, his grand- 
father—vicar of Selborne—and his father. White refers to 
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burials within the walls of churches as indecent, and doubtless for 
this reason was himself buried outside. 

Over the Holy Table is a beautiful painting, representing 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” said to be the work of Albert 
Diirer, and presented to the church by Benjamin White, an 
eminent London bookseller, brother of Gilbert and publisher of 
his ‘History of Selborne.’ This picture for some years remained 
in the vestry, but is now in its rightful position. It is a most 
striking presentment of that scene, so popular with painters, of 
wisdom pouring forth treasure at the shrine of innocence and 
purity. Just a little to the right of the north side of the chancel 
is White’s grave, with a headstone and footstone, each with his 
initials. The stranger has some difficulty in finding the grave, as, 
save these stones, there is nothing to mark it from others. Here, 
then, surrounded by many whom he knew and loved, and who 
loved and venerated him, beneath the shadow of his parish 
church and within a stone’s throw of his house, lies this great 
man, in nothing greater than in his humility. In the chancel is 
a mural monument to his memory. The graveyard, which White 
regarded as overcrowded in his time, has recently received a 
considerable addition of ground. 

The ancient yew-tree, supposed by White to have been planted 
prior to the time of Edward I., was measured by White and found 
to be twenty-five feet in circumference, but to this a century has 
added several feet. In this April of the year it has been shedding 
clouds of dust just as it did when the naturalist wrote about it ; 
it looks hale and vigorous, and will doubtless survive many 
generations yet unborn. A walk through the churchyard carries 
one along lines of beeches and by a rippling stream and through 
pleasant meadows to the Priory. 

How this Priory was founded by Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of 
Winchester, how it became rich, how as time passed it grew 
corrupt and became the prey of vice, debt, and maladministration, 
how that great and noble prelate, William of Wykeham, strove, 
by constant visitations, by stern remonstrance, by munificence to 
avert impending ruin, is told at length by White. Bishop 
Waynflete, too, in vain tried advice and censure, and at last 
consented to the petition of Magdalen College, Oxford, that the 
revenues of the Priory should be taken away and its estates 
assigned to that seminary of learning which he had founded. 

This happened many years before the Reformation, when “some 
who twofold balls and triple sceptres carried” overthrew that 
monastic system against which, but for its vices, they would 
have worked in vain. Selborne Priory fell, and not even in 
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White's time could a vestige of it be seen, though its site can 
be clearly traced. It lay pleasantly seated close to a flowing 
trout-stream amidst sweet meadows and ample wood, and all 
that could charm the eye. Its destruction tells the sad tale 
of men false to a sacred trust; abusing and wasting the pious 
offerings of the people, and at length bringing on themselves 
a tardy but terrible punishment. 

We can walk from the stone bridge opposite the Priory to 
Selborne by a road which, no doubt, was once the main line of 
communication between NSelborne and the Priory itself, and, 
whichever way we take, nothing is more striking than the 
abundance of wild animal life. Partridges, with a rush and 
a whirr, frequently fly out of cover; the crow of the pheasant 
is heard; the magpie, with heavy flight, passes in the distance ; 
the cuckoo tunes his merry note, and the weasel, the squirrel, and 
the hare are often seen. 

White mentions stone-curlew as heard clamouring nightly 
from the early spring. Of late, however, they have not been 
heard; but seagulls, which I do not think he mentions, are 
sometimes observed flying high overhead. 

The village of Selborne is remarkable for the comparative 
opulence of the inhabitants. There is no squalor—there are no 
decayed hovels in the village. The cottages are nicely built, 
generally thatched ; they are neat and trim, and many of them 
possess pretty gardens. 

The casual visitor to Selborne can scarcely fail to be struck by 
the almost exact correspondence between White’s description of 
it and its present appearance. This is evident in the greatest as 
in the smallest particulars. White, for example, mentions an 
immense hog, the age and history of which he narrates with the 
utmost precision. In the yard of the “ White Hart” Inn is an 
enclosure within which dwells a sow of colossal size, such as 
would with difficulty be matched elsewhere. This animal is of 
a friendly disposition and evinces the utmost curiosity when a 
carriage enters the inn-yard. The Hanger, with its steep ascent 
and its innumerable beech-trees, is crowded at eventide with the 
youth of the village, whose shouts re-echo far and near, just as 
they did in White’s time. 

The Plestor is still the resort of “talking age ”—still the play- 
ground of the village. The hop-poles and the hop-kilns, the 
frequent tillings and dressings of the hop-ground, are as notice- 
able as they were a hundred years ago. The saunterer may hear 
the hour slowly and reproachfully measured by the church clock, 
or see it traced on the sun-dial in the garden of the Wakes. 
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The cuckoo, the swallow, the nightingale, combine still to form, 
as it were, the Easter festival of Nature; the anemone, the 
spurge-laurel, the lungwort, the cuckoo-flower, rise from their 
long slumber to a glorious resurrection of beauty and joy. 

More than a hundred years have flown since White was laid to 
rest in the quiet village churchyard; four generations of word- 
speaking men have trodden the road to the Priory or toiled up 
the Hanger. And yet, we ask ourselves, not so much what 
remains of the past as what substantial change is here. 

Our country has changed ; old institutions have passed away ; 
the railway and electric telegraph have transformed society. Yet 
in Selborne, whatever change there may be, is almost im- 
perceptible. 

We are told that White preached a favourite sermon of his 
no less than fifty times, and that his text bore on the duty of 
love to man. 

Were he with us again he would be gratified to find that the 
passage of time had left unchanged the natural objects he so 
dearly loved; that the general aspect of his beloved village, as 
affected by the hand of man, was as he knew it; and that any 
changes in social and domestic life were such as are based on 


the duty of loving others and trying to improve the condition of 
mankind. 


H, P. Pater. 








Limitations. 
A NOVEL, 
By E. F. BENSON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘Dopo,’ ETc. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Ir is probably true that when things are at their worst they 
begin to mend, but the little complications which human beings 
have to go through are capable of becoming very bad indeed 
before they reach their worst. As Manvers said, we are wonder- 
ful creatures, and beautifully adapted for bearing things. But 
Nature has been merciful enough to give most of us a weak point, 


and when the weak point is touched we are privileged to break 
down. 

Maud, whose moral nature was very robust, was not physically 
strong, and that night she fainted incontinently in the middle of 
dinner, The doctor came—a doctor whose words were literally 
words of gold—and said, worry, overstrain, change of air, out of 
doors, sunshine ; and Maud’s determination to leave London was 
made easy for her. 

Lady Ramsden had managed to survive her husband, and was 
continuing to enjoy a comfortable widowhood and her usual ill- 
health in her house on the Suffolk coast. She had grown a little 
stouter, a shade duller, and a trifle more monosyllabic, but other- 
wise time seemed to have passed her over. She replied to Lady 
Chatham’s letter that she would be delighted to see Maud, but 
that her health was indifferent, and that Maud would probably be 
rather lonely. But if she wanted sea air and sunshine, she could 
not do better than come. She would be charmed to have her, and 
would she say the day and hour of her arrival, and whether she 
was going to bring a maid, 

Lady Ramsden’s house stood on the edge of the short-turfed 
Suffolk Downs, within a hundred yards of the sea. The sand- 
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cliffs, bitten off short by the waves, rose some thirty feet from the 
beach, and the grass, short and smooth, covered them to the 
edge, fitting their mounds and hollows so exactly that they 
looked as if they had been measured for a green baize cloak. A 
mile to the north the red-roofed little town of Cromer went 
trooping down to the shore, with its tall grave spire seeming to 
confer an air of safety to the whole, but not checking a terrible 
tendency in the town to run to seed, as it were, on all sides in 
rows of jerry-built villas. But at this time of year the villas 
were still unoccupied for the most part, and the town was a 
fishing village once more. 

Maud arrived just before dusk, and she drew in long breaths of 
the fresh sea air with a sense of relief, of struggle over. She was 
tired and overdone—tired of life, of worry, of sensation, and she 
thought that here perhaps she could stay still, being cut off from 
any thought of agitating impossibilities, of fruitless self-restraint, 
and of thrice fruitless desires. There was an air of complete, 
contented repose about the wide flat landscape and the wide flat 
sea. The tide was up, and the sea looked full and prosperous. 
Little curling ripples washed up over the sand, and now and then 
one more energetic than its fellows thrust out an arm to the base 
of the sandy cliffs and then drew back again with a louder 
murmur of content. 

Round the house were rambling, uneven lawns, only half 
broken in, as it were, and retaining something of the freedom of 
the grass-clad sandhills and a satisfying medley of flower-beds, 
full of great hardy plants which cared nothing for the salt sea 
air—nasturtiums, great flaring double poppies, the long droop- 
ing tassels of love-lies-a-bleeding, and thick-leaved stone-crops. 
Sturdy health seemed the keynote of the place. 

At tea she saw Lady Ramsden, who strove to convey to her 
that she was glad to see her, and that her niece was also staying 
with her—her coming had been very sudden and upsetting—but 
that she had gone over to Cromer for a tennis party, and would 
be back before dinner, and as soon as tea was over Maud went out 
and struck for the edge of the sandy cliffs. 

Ah! the relief of getting away from London, away from the 
possibility of seeing Tom, from the possibility of torturing herself, 
of leading herself into temptation. Surely it was possible here, 
with this great shining sea on one side, and the quiet flat land- 
scape on the other, to regain her belief in security, to recapture 
an uncomplicated outlook. 

She took off her hat and let the cool bracing air from the sea 
blow her hair about. A mile off tke shore the little fleet of 
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herring-boats were tacking with full stiff sails down the coast to 
begin their strange adventure of casting nets into that vast shift- 
ing immensity beneath the deep fathomless sky above the deep 
fathomless sea. How did morning look to them as it broke in thin 
red lines on the horizon? How interesting it would be to be 
able to see the world just for a moment with other eyes, to be rid 
for a moment of the weight of one’s own identity! It was in that 
direction her salvation lay. She meant to cease focusing her 
eyes on her own microscopic troubles, to get a wider outlook. 
How much more attainable such an idea seemed here, where 
there was some breadth of vision, and a horizon not bounded by 
house-roofs! London was a mere rabbit-warren, full of silly 
gossiping rabbits. You could never see beyond the street corner, 
nor through the smoke. 

The light in the west died out, and Maud began to retrace her 
steps. She felt better already. Oh, how right Miss Vanderbilt 
had been about the seat of the emotions! She would dose herself 
with sea air, she would bathe herself in sun and sea, she would 
get back her old serenity, her interest in things, her uncompli- 
cated outlook. How pretty the house looked, standing out 
against the still ruddy sky, with the lights in its windows! 
There was some one standing in the porch—a girl. It must be 
Lady Ramsden’s niece. Maud felt quite pleased to have a 
companion. They would walk and ride, and bathe together. 
Lady Ramsden’s niece—on which side, Carlingford or Ramsden ? 

The door was opened just before Maud got up to it, and 
the girl was standing by the lamp in the hall opening a note 
when she entered. As she looked at her Maud’s heart suddenly 
stood still, and then jumped up into her throat, poised and 
hammering. There was no need to ask on which side she was 
Lady Ramsden’s niece, for as Maud came in she turned, and for a 
moment—it came on her like a horrible dream—she almost 
thought she stood face to face with Tom himself. 

The girl looked up with that little raising of the eyebrows 
which Maud had so often seen in Tom, and greeted her. 

“You are surely Miss Wrexham, are you not?” she said, 
coming forward with boyish frankness. “It is too delightful to 
meet you. I think you know my cousin Tom? You have had 
tea? Yes? I wonder where my aunt is.” 

Violet Carlingford led the way to the drawing-room, where 
Lady Ramsden was lying on a sofa by a carefully-shaded lamp. 
Her wheezy asthmatic pug lay snoring at her feet. She looked 
the picture of incompetence. 

‘So you have met,” she said, “‘ and introduced yourselves.” 
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Violet laughed. 

“T don’t think we introduced ourselves much,” she said. 
“T said ‘Aren’t you Miss Wrexham?’ How are you, aunty?” 

“Not very well, dear,” she said; “and Flo isn’t very well 
either. Listen to her breathing.” 

Violet smiled, and two dimples came into her face. They were 
hardly so deep as Tom’s, but in exactly the same place. 

“ There’s no need to listen,” she said. 

“T shall not come to dinner,” went on Lady Ramsden in a thin 
voice. “You two will dine alone. What time do you like 
dinner, Maud? We usually have it at eight. Will that suit 
you? Qh, yes; and what is your maid’s name?” 

Lady Ramsden got the bell rung for her, and got herself taken 
out of the room. The pug was hoisted on toa velvet cushion 
and was carried before her. He seemed slightly emblematic of 
his mistress. 

As Maud looked at Violet she saw that the likeness was even 
more extraordinary, and went deeper than she had noticed at first. 
Violet could hardly have been more than twenty, and her features 
were still unsexed. A woman’s features are always very different 
from a man’s, but often a girl’s features are like a boy’s. She was 
tall for a girl, and slightly built, and her walk and way of sitting, 
or rather lolling, as she was lolling now, reminded Maud exactly 
of what Tom had been when he came to stay with them once 
while he was at Eton, and sat laughing and talking with 
them all at the end of five minutes as naturally as if he had 
known them all his life. She had Tom’s short square-tipped nose, 
his clear, open, brown eyes, with long fine eyelashes and thin 
straight eyebrows. Her mouth, like his, was rather full-lipped, 
and often even when she was not speaking the white of her teeth 
showed between the lips in a straight narrow line. But her 
manner was even more fundamentally his. She had Tom’s trick 
of wrinkling his nose up slightly when he was amused, of putting 
his head slightly on one side when he was listening to you, and 
in speaking of just perceptibly slurring his r’s, of separating his 
words one from the other more like a foreigner with a perfect 
command of English than an Englishman. 

Violet strolled about the room just as he did, putting a book or 
two straight, and making a little face at the pug’s saucer of tea 
with cream in it which lay untasted in the corner. Violet dis- 
liked that pug; he was fat, lazy, wheezy, and selfish, and she 
gave Maud a little sketch of his character. Soon she sat down 
near her and began on more personal topics. 

“It is delightful to have you here,” she said. “I hope we 
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shall make great friends. I always want to be doing something 
all day, and if you like playing golf and tennis, and bathing and 
riding, I’m sure we shall get on.” 

Maud was leaning back in her chair, feeling somehow un- 
accountably shy. 

“T was quite startled when I came in,” she said; “ you are so 
extraordinarily like your cousin.” 

Violet crossed one leg over the other and clasped her hands 
behind her head. 

“T haven’t seen Tom for an age,” she said; “but when we 
were younger we were exactly like. Tom—it was wicked of 
him—once dressed up in a skirt and cloak, and hat of mine, and 
went into my mother’s room and asked if she wanted anything in 
the town as he was going there with the governess. My mother 
gave him all sorts of feminine commissions and never suspected 
him till he burst out laughing. His mother and mine were 
sisters, and our fathers brothers, you know. Has he changed 
much ?” 

“He is still exactly like you,” said Maud, who was beginning 
to feel more at her ease. 

“Tom’s getting quite famous, isn’t he?” the girl went on. 
“That will serve to differentiate us. And he’s gota baby. How 
funny it seems! We always said he would never grow up.” 

“He hasn’t grown up much,” said Maud. “He is just like 
a boy still in many ways.” 

“ It’s such a pity one has to get older,” said the girl, “I’m 
sure I shall never enjoy myself so much when I am old, and 
I shall get stuffy and think about complications and worries. 
At present I never worry.” 

Maud smiled. 

“Tam afraid I must be getting old,” she said; “in fact, I came 
here in order to forget complications and worries.” 

Violet sat up with an air of surprise. 

“Oh, please don’t worry,” she said, “or you will spoil it all. 
And we can have such a charming time if we like.” 

Maud rose. 

“JT will do my best to worry no more,” she said. “And will 
you help me?” 

Her voice had a wonderful sweetness and tenderness about 
it. Violet got up too and stood close to her. 

“Why, that’s charming of you,” she said. “I don’t think I 
could ever help anybody, but I will promise never to worry, if 
that is any use, Miss Wrexham.” 

“The utmost use,” said Maud; “and you mustn’t call me 
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Miss Wrexham. I have left Miss Wrexham in London. I have 
done with her. May you never see her: she is such a fool.” 

“Well, Maud, then,” said the girl. 

Maud woke next morning slowly and blissfully, conscious of 
a new interest in life, of a step taken. To be quit of London 
and all its fuss and worry was the step taken, but the new 
interest was the more vital of the two. 

She and Violet had sat up late the night before talking, and 
Maud found something exquisitely sweet in being able to look at 
almost a facsimile of all that had made life bitter to her, to be 
able to talk and almost hear Tom answering, to be able to see 
his eyes looking into hers with affection and tenderness. For 
Maud had told Violet, without of course mentioning the name, 
the story of her worry and break-down; that she had loved a 
man and that he had married another, and that the desire of 
meeting him and the strain of doing so had made London un- 
bearable and had affected her health. 

Maud was one of those people who do not often make friends 
of their own sex, and the relief merely of telling someone about 
it was great. But when she felt she was almost telling it to 
Tom, as Violet sat opposite her, the bitterness and struggle 
she had been enduring so many months seemed quenched at 
last. Already her perplexities seemed capable of a solution 
which she could not have anticipated. 

And the new interest was Violet. She felt as if Manvers had 
been wrong when he remarked cynically that Nature did not 
happen to have given us two people to love in case one got 
married. She felt as if she had almost cheated Fate, as if a 
substitute had been provided for her to love. “I shall be with 
her all day,” thought Maud as she watched her maid moving 
about the room, “and I must, I will make her fond of me. If 
I can do that I shall feel as if at last Tom cared.” 

Indeed this seemed no very hard task. Maud had a great 
power of attraction when she cared to attract, and she had 
already won Violet’s heart by her confidence of the night before. 
There is nothing so exquisite as to feel that one is trusted. 

The friendship a man may have for a man, or a woman for a 
woman, is often closer and more intimate than even between 
husband and wife. However close a man may be to a woman, 
there still stands between them the barrier of sex, which no one 
has yet succeeded in annihilating. Members of two different 
sexes must look at things with different eyes, and the attempt 
of the woman to become like the man seems only to emphasize 
the difference. Certainly Violet could do for Maud what no 
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man could possibly do. A girl can say to a girl what no wife 
could say to her husband, for there are certain things a man 
can never understand simply because he is not a woman, nor a 
woman because she is @ woman. 

It would have been impossible for Maud to tell the story of 
her trouble to anyone but a girl, and it seemed to her that the 
very telling of it had taken away half its burden. And the 
burden removed, her body was able to recuperate itself, for when 
the body is hurt through the soul it cannot be cured until the 
soul is convalescent. Living all day in the open air drinking 
in the fresh saltness of the sea, returning to the first principles 
of healing, began to have their legitimate effect. And if the 
air was bracing, Violet was still more bracing. The convalescence 
of her body and soul kept pace with each other. 

They had been playing tennis one morning, had gone down to 
bathe afterwards, and the two were sitting on the edge of the 
beach, Violet with her hat off trying to persuade her hair to 
behave reasonably. Maud had already dried hers and was 
absorbed in attempting to hit the pug, who had accompanied 
them down to the sea, but absolutely refused to wash, with 
small pebbles and shells. 

“T hate that dog,” remarked Violet. “I wish you could 
hit it.” 

“T wish I could,” said Maud, “There! No, it went over it.” 

“ T think I can forgive anyone anything,” said Violet, “except 
laziness and want of interest. Not to be interested in things, 
not to be thoroughly alive, is the only unpardonable sin.” 

“Tye been sinning unpardonably for the last six months. 
What a fool I have been making of myself!” 

Violet wrinkled her nose. 

“You poor darling! I didn’t refer to you. All the same 
it was foolish of you.” 

* But the world is so hard,” said Maud. 

Violet held up a forefinger warningly. 

“ Now you know that is one of the things you are not allowed 
to say. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“For how many years did you say you had been completely 
happy?” 

“ Twenty-three and a half.” 

Violet flicked the warm sea-scented air with the end of her 
towel. 

“ Well, then, I should be ashamed, Maud, I should be ashamed, 
especially when you know you are beginning to be happy again.” 
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“That's your doing.” 

“ We are talking about you, not me ”—Violet’s voice came out 
of the middle of the towel—“ and you'll please keep to the subject. 
Just fancy my ever being good for anybody. How funny it 
seems |” 

Maud lay back on her rug tilting her hat over her eyes. 

“It’s a very nice, warm, kind world just now,” she said, “ but 
oh, Violet, will it last? Man is a creature of moods, especially 
woman !” 

“Especially you, you mean. I never had a mood in my life.” 

“But what would you do supposing something went wrong, 
supposing something happened to you like what happened 
to me?” 

“T should send for you to come and stay with me at aunt 
Julia’s,” said Violet, “and I should throw pebbles at that loath- 
some dog, and I should hit it too.” 

Violet’s towel flapped through the air and descended on 
Flo’s head. 

Maud laughed as the dog got up, shook herself free of the 
towel, and then lay down pathetically on the top of it. 

“But seriously,” she went on, “if you wanted something very 


badly and couldn’t get it, what would you do?” 


Violet rescued the towel and resumed her seat. 

“T haven’t got many wants, you know,” she said, “so I can’t 
tell. But I hope I should be reasonable. I hope I should make 
a real effort to cease to want it. And then, you know, one gets 
over things; it takes time, no doubt, but everything worth doing 
takes time.” 

“Ah, but that’s so terrible,” said Maud. “It just shows how 
limited we are. If we were only stronger we should never get 
used to being without the things we want. It is because we are 
weak and feeble that we begin to forget. I want to know how 
we are to be strong and yet to forget.” 

Violet stared absently at the sea. 

“T understand what you mean,” she said, “but I think you are 
wrong. After all we are human; we can’t get over that; and I 
think the woman who can’t make an effort to forget, who goes on 
nursing her sorrow, is feebler than the one who can. Of course 
time helps both. Oh, yes, of course I am right. I am very 
old-fashioned, you know. I don’t care about dissecting myself 
and analyzing my tendencies and thinking about limitations and 
aspirations, It seems to me that if you are inexperienced as I 
am you may kill yourself, as it were, in your analysis, or blind 
yourself altogether by peering too closely.” 
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“Go on,” said Maud, “ you are so healthy.” 

Violet turned to her and lay down close beside her. 

“Yes, I want to be healthy anyhow,” she said, “and that is 
the main point. I think the way people dissect their own 
morbid selves, and put themselves in three-volumed pickle-jars, so 
to speak, for their friends to look at, is simply indecent. If you 
have a decayed tooth you don’t show it to all your friends and 
say, ‘It is much worse since last week’; you go to the dentist 
and have it stopped.” 

“You dear dentist,” said Maud, “I’m so glad I came to you!” 

“To tell yourself that life is hard and complicated,” continued 
Violet, “is to make it so, because one always believes oneself. 
To say that it is simple simplifies it. Of course some people like 
it complicated, and so I suppose they are right to tell themselves 
that it is. But to tell yourself that it is complicated, and then 
be sorry for it, is foolishness.” 

“T hate complications,” said Maud. “TI hate them as much as 
you hate that pug. But supposing you find simple things dull; 
at least, supposing after your complications you find the simple 
things which you liked before bore you? Complications change 
one, you know.” 

“T don’t know,” remarked Violet. “Do you mean that you 
are bored with this place?” 

“JT mean nothing of the sort,” said Maud. “I was only 
speculating. And the bell for lunch went ten minutes ago.” 

“The simplest lunch wouldn’t bore me to-day,” said Violet. 

“Nor me.” 

Violet whistled to the pug and stood for a moment with her 
head a little on one side looking at him disgustedly. 

“You are most astonishingly like Tom,” said Maud; “he 
looked just like that when he was examining Mr. Manvers’ 
statuette.” 

“And how did Mr. Manvers look when he looked at Tom’s 
statue?” she asked. 

“He looked as the pug looks—rather hurt, but on the whole 
indifferent.” 

“ How utterly different they must be.” 

“ All the difference in the world,” said Maud. Then to herself: 
“One is the man who loves me, the other”—she pulled herself 
up—* the man I used to love.” 
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CuarTer XY. 


May was driving home one afternoon towards the end of June 
with a sense of great well-being. The baby was thriving as 
heartily as the fondest mother could wish, and Tom was as 
lovable as ever. He had got rather tired of going out to dine or 
dance, and had more frequently spent his evenings alone with 
May. ‘Two days before he saw her opening a note which 
obviously was an invitation, and before she had read it he said— 

“May, if that is for dinner any time in the next week, I am 
engaged to dine with you at home.” 

His guess had been correct, and they were going to spend this 
evening alone at home. There were always certain pieces 
of ritual connected with baby cult to be gone through, and 
though Tom expressed impatience sometimes at the length of the 
services, he knew that the sight of May bending over their first- 
born was a very pretty one, and often wished he were a painter 
as well as a sculptor. Demeter had passed through the hands of 
the pointers, and Tom was at work again on her, for he meant to 
finish her himself. Day after day he spent, chisel in hand, 
watering down the whole surface, till he “found” the statue. 
Various people, remembering the two statuettes which Tom had 
exhibited eighteen months ago, wanted to know if there were any 
more to be had, for the two had sold at once for high prices, 
though Tom had, after his conversion, expressed an unmercenary 
intention of throwing the cheque into the fire. But when they 
asked whether he was working at anything, and were shown the 
Demeter, they became thoughtful and said “Good morning.” 

Altogether May was more than satisfied, and she went quickly 
up the steps and into the house, thinking how terrible it was that 
she had not set eyes on Tom or the baby since half-past eleven 
that morning. There was a note for her on the hall table, and 
she saw with a sudden spasm of anxiety that it was from Tom. 
She tore it open quickly and read :— 


“Father’s business has failed. He heard this morning, and he 


has had a stroke. I have gone down there at once. You had better 
follow me.” 


May read the note through twice before she thoroughly 
grasped its meaning. She waited only one moment to steady 
herself, and then went quickly upstairs to give orders for a small 
trunk to be packed for her and to say good-bye to the baby. 

Tom had received the news just after lunch, and was quite 
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unable to remember where May had gone. She had come in to 
tell him that she would not be in till six, and that she was 
lunching somewhere, and then going somewhere else, but Tom 
was finishing a vein on the back of Demeter’s drooping hand and 
had only said, “ Yes, dear, yes,” without looking up. May felt 
one moment of slight pique and had not repeated her message, 
saying to herself that if he did not care to know she did not care 
to tell him. 

He had arrived at Applethorpe two hours afterwards, and there 
learned that there was probably no hope. His father was lying 
quite unconscious. They thought perhaps he might be conscious 
for a few minutes before the end, and so Tom sat and waited. 
The sun moved slowly round to the west, and it was not till the 
golden light had begun to be tinged with red that his father 
moved. He opened his eyes and saw Tom sitting by him. Even 
the King of Terrors could not rob him of his old cynical 
humour. 

“Tm stone broke, Tom,” he said, “and it’s lucky for you that 
you learned to break stones.” 

And with a jest on his lips he went out without hope or fear 
into the Valley of the Shadow. 

Tom could hardly believe that it had all happened. The whole 
thing had been so sudden. His father, well in the morning, would 
be ill no more; he himself was fatherless. He went downstairs 
and waited in the library. The telegram which announced the 
failure had fluttered down on to the floor, and the warm garden- 
scented breeze which streamed in through the open window 
touched it every now and then as if it was twitched by some 
unseen hand. The book his father had been reading was still 
standing open on the desk of his reading-chair, where he had 
been sitting when the news came. 

Everything was pitilessly unchanged. The servants had come 
in to draw down the blinds, but Tom stopped them. What was 
the use of that unmeaning decorum? Tom had been very fond 
of his father, but the thought of May and the baby could not but 
fill his mind. His father, like many very rich men, seldom or 
never spoke of his money, and Tom could not but feel a growing 
anxiety as to how complete the smash was. The delights of 
poverty, of being out at elbows, and working passionately for a 
living at the work he loved, presented themselves in rather 
different colours to a man with a wife and infant son, from 
the glowing difficulties he had pictured to himself as an ardent 
bachelor of twenty-two. What if the worst he feared were true— 
if they were absolute paupers ! 
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His thoughts went back again to his father lying dead upstairs. 
Tom remembered so vividly the last time he had seen him, 
standing with May and the baby in the porch when he went up 
to London. He had taken an extraordinary interest in the baby, 
and used to hazard cynical speculations as to its future. He used 
to allude to it as Mr. Thomas, in order to differentiate it from 
Tom. “Mr. Thomas’s solemnity is overpowering,” he said once; 
“he makes me feel as if I was a small boy talking to a wise old 
gentleman, or a juvenile offender waiting for an awful judge to 
pronounce sentence on me. And he makes me realize what is 
meant by rich silences.” Mr. Thomas at the moment broke into 
his own rich silence by a very creditable howl, and his grandfather 
added, “And mark how opulently he cries.” 

Tom met May at the door, and they went together up to the 
room where his father lay. He did not tell her what the old 
man’s last words had been. They found Mr. Markham waiting for 
them below when they came down, and the three talked together 
till it grew late. He stopped to dinner, and afterwards, when 
May had gone to bed, Tom mentioned the subject of the smash. 

Mr. Markham shook his head gravely. 

“Do either the London house or Applethorpe belong to you?” 
he asked. 

“No, we rent them both.” 

“ My poor boy! I am sure I am right in telling you to prepare 
for the worst. I remember from a talk I had with your father 
once, that the greater part of his money was in this business, and 
the rest in two Anstralian banks which broke last year.” 

Tom stood up and frowned. 

“He never told me that. He never spoke about money, you 
know. I had not an idea of it.” 

“ He probably thought it was unnecessary, for I believe he had 
the most utter confidence in his partners. I have seen the 
evening papers, and it appears that there has never been so 
complete a smash, except perhaps the Argentines.” 

“Have you got the paper?” asked Tom. 

“Not with me. But don’t look at the papers about it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there are some very unjust things said about your 
father. Of course we all know quite well that he had nothing to 
do with the management of the company.” 

“ What an infernal slander!” said Tom hotly. ‘And do you 
mean you think I have nothing, literally nothing?” 

“It is possible it may mean that.” 

“ What is to happen to the bills I haven’t paid?” demanded Tom. 
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“You have a profession,” said Mr. Markham. “Ted told me 
Wallingthorpe’s opinion of your work.” 

“ Ah, those horrors!” said Tom impatiently. “I shall not earn 
a penny by those.” 

“ But you say you have unpaid bills?” 

“‘ Yes, I suppose I have—everyone has. Of course they must 
be paid. The furniture here belongs to us.” 

“That is your father’s. Have you nothing except your income 
from him ?” 

“T have £1500 left me by my godmother, and May has £500, 
has she not? Eighty pounds a year between us—a ridiculously 
insignificant sum. But I have my profession,as you say. I shall 
work for my living, work for her and the baby. I long to do 
that. My God, how I shall work! The Demeter is nearly 
finished.” 

“Are you doing it for an order?” asked Mr. Markham 
tentatively. 

“No. Why?” 


“My dear Tom, you must be practical. It is a luxury for rich 
people only to work six months or a year at a thing if it has no 
market. I know nothing about art, but simply from the practical 
point of view, which now you must take into consideration. Your 
work is not only the thing you love, but the thing which has to 
keep you in bread and cheese.” 

“Well, we shall see,” said Tom. “Perhaps we are counting 
our cobras before they are hatched. Anyhow, I have now— 
what I always longed for—the opportunity to do work for 
May.” 

The two stopped at Applethorpe for a fortnight, and before that 
time was over they knew exactly how they stood. The smash was 
complete. A series of disasters had fallen, and Mr. Carlingford’s 
fortune of not less than a quarter of a million had gone. Upwards 
of £100,000 of this had been in two Australian banks, in which 
he held both deposit and shares. These two banks had failed; he 
was unable to withdraw his deposit, and there were heavy calls 
to be met on his shares. He had known this for some months, 
but the income he derived from his £150,000 in the business 
would have enabled him to meet these, for he lived considerably 
below his income. But for five years or so the business had been 
managed in a very different manner from that in which it had been 
carried on under Mr. Carlingford. The elder partner had about 
this time embarked on several investments, which, though not 
exactly risky, were not the kind of venture fit for a steady-going 
house. These had turned out well; he had lost his head a little 
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when he saw a six months’ profit safely harvested in two, and he 
had been led on—by the prospect of making a fortune by a few 
successful coups—into speculations which were on the far side of 
risky. Luck had been against him, and he had attempted to get 
back his losses by even more adventurous means, and it appeared 
that for two years Mr. Carlingford’s income had been paid, not 
out of profits, but out of capital. Then came the coup de grace. 
The younger partner had got into the hands of money-lenders, 
had sunk deeper and deeper, and when he found that his own 
signature was considered valueless, had signed one note of hand 
in the name of the house. The father, trying to shield his son, 
had speculated wildly in certain South American securities, and 
there had failed. Inasmuch as Mr. Carlingford was still a 
partner, he was liable for the debts of the house, and it was 
feared that even a complete sale of his furniture and stables 
would hardly cover his liabilities, even after other stocks and 
shares which he held had been disposed of. 

To Tom himself nothing remained but the £1500 left him by 
his godmother, which could not be touched by his father’s 
creditors. Against that he had to set his own outstanding bills, 
about which he felt unpleasantly vague. The anxiety Tom really 
felt he would not confess even to himself. He had a full belief in 
his own powers, and it would have been a faithless thing to doubt 
them at the very moment when the test was to be applied. He 
talked the matter out fully and frankly with May, and if he had 
any private anxiety, at any rate she had not. 

“We shall be awfully poor, dear,” he said. “I don’t know 
what there will be over when our bills are paid; but it won’t be 
much. Of course we won’t touch your £500; but we must live on 
the capital of the other until I have finished something to sell. 
I wish to goodness I had paid all my bills before. But they must 
be paid now at once. I want to start fresh.” 

“ Where shall we live?” asked May. 

“Wallingthorpe wrote to me yesterday and told me of a flat 
somewhere up in Bloomsbury which could be had cheap. It’s up 
a lot of stairs, but it has a big room which has a good light for a 
studio.” 

“We had better go at once, hadn’t we?” 

“Well, yes. They will be clearing everything out of here 
in a day or two, and of course we can’t go back to Grosvenor 
Square.” 

May smiled. 

“T think it will be rather amusing,” she said, “living in a 
poky little house. I suppose it’s healthy, isn’t it?” 
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“Very, I believe. Manvers said it was rather nice being 
extraordinarily poor. I wonder if you will like it. I know I 
shan’t mind.” 

“Tom, I mind nothing with you. You know that, don’t you?” 

Tom wrinkled up his nose—a trick he had. “ Well, I didn’t 
anticipate that you would apply for a separation.” 

“Do you know what father suggested? He wanted me to 
propose to you that I should bring the baby to the vicarage until 
things were more settled.” 

“Yes. That sounds an excellent plan. I suppose you jumped 
at it.” 

“Tom, you gaby!” 

“ And what was I to do?” 

“You were to make a quantity of little statuettes and sell 
them for £80 each. I don’t think he believes in the Demeter.” 

Tom went up to London a day or two later to stay with 
Wallingthorpe and superintend the preparations for making the 
new house habitable, while May and the baby remained at the 
vicarage. Wallingthorpe, it must be confessed, was in his heart 
of hearts not at all displeased at Tom’s sudden change of fortune. 
He would be driven to do that which he could not be led to. 
Wallingthorpe had not a touch of an artist’s proverbial jealousy. 
If he saw or suspected talents he did his utmost to foster and 
encourage them, and in Tom he suspected something more. The 
boy’s persistence in working at his heathen goddess really had 
filled him with genuine pain. It was not exactly casting pearls 
before swine, but it was worse, and resembled rather an attempt 
to turn your pearls into swine. He ventured to touch on the 
subject one night when he and Tom were sitting together after 
dinner. 

“And what will you work at next?” he began. “ Your 
Demeter—that is the lady’s name, is it not ?—is nearly finished, 
I believe ?” 

“Yes, she’s ready to be finished. I’m finishing her myself,” 
eaid Tom. “I don’t think you’ve seen her, have you?” 

Wallingthorpe closed his eyes piously. 

“T’m sure you'll excuse my saying so, but God forbid! What 
are you going to do next?” 

“Persephone. She is the daughter who is lost, you know, and 
Demeter is looking for her sorrowing. Well, she'll find her next 
year, I hope.” 

Wallingthorpe made an eloquent gesture expressing despair. 

“ You wretched boy, you don’t know what you are doing!” he 
cried. “You have talents, believe me, you perhaps have genius. 
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You are wasting the best years of your life and prostituting your 
gifts. I must force you to believe it.” 

Tom laughed. 

“You'd better give it up,” he said. “Iam quite hardened.” 

“But you'll starve,” said Wallingthorpe ; “ you’ve got to think 
of that. Life-size blocks of Carrara are not to be had for the 
asking, and on my sacred word of honour no one will buy Demeter 
or her daughter.” 

“Well then I'll starve,” said Tom cheerfully. “But surely it 
would be prostituting my gifts if I simply used them to prevent 
my starving. Kh?” 

Wallingthorpe was silent, and Tom continued : 

“ But of course I shan’t starve. Those things ‘don’t happen,’ 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward says of miracles. Anyhow before I 
starve I shall finish the Demeter and her daughter, and if I starve 
then my blood will be on the heads of the British public.” 

“You miserable boy !” ejaculated Wallingthorpe again, adjusting 
the end of his cigar. “You are an apostate, and in the good old 
days apostates were very justly looked down on by Christians and 
heretics alike. You have sacrificed to Demeter and Persephone 
and all the hierarchy of Olympus.” 

“You may call me apostate on the day I cease to,” said Tom, 
“and that will be not just yet.” 


Cuapter XVI. 


Ir must be acknowledged that Tom’s heart had sunk a little 
when he saw the flat in Bloomsbury. The thought of May, with 
her queenly Madonna-like beauty, moving through the low rooms 
or sitting by the small-paned window seemed dreadfully in- 
congruous. But when May came, as she did a few days later, 
Tom found that the effect was that the rooms were glorified. 

It was characteristic of him that before settling into his new 
narrow house he made a clean sweep of everything which was not 
necessary and which possessed market value. He argued that 
they had better start with a little capital rather than a few 
bibelots, and that a couple of pieces of Dresden china or a 
valuable terra-cotta from Tanagra would only look absurdly out of 
place among the appurtenances of cheap lodgings. He and May 
had a small tussle over a few pictures which old Mr. Carlingford 
had given him during his lifetime. 

“But they are not good pictures,” argued Tom, “and I don’t 
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in any case see what we want with them. Besides, it appears 
that there’s a half-year’s rent owing for the Grosvenor Square 
house. No, we must sell everything, May. I only hope there 
will be something over. I suppose the blue blood of all the 
Carlingfords ought .to be up, but as far as I am concerned it 
isn’t.” 

“T think you might keep a picture or two,” said May. 

“My dear May, it’s impossible. I can’t think what we should 
do if we had nothing over. But I suppose someone would lend us 
something.” 

May frowned ; the idea grated on her. 

“We can’t do that, Tom—that’s impossible. Besides, who is 
there ?” 

“Perhaps Lady Ramsden might,” said Tom. “She certainly 
would if it occurred to her; but I don’t think things occur to her 
much. But I quite feel with you about borrowing.” 

The outstanding debts when added together made a total which 
rather appalled Tom, and it. was with some anxiety that he 
awaited the result of his sales. The upshot was that they were 
the possessors of £150 capital. Tom drew rather a long face 
when he thought of the rapidity with which money used to melt 
in the old days. But Demeter would be finished in a few weeks. 

They had settled in during the first week of July, and as they 
sat together after dinner they talked matters over. To both of 
them it appeared rather amusing than otherwise to dine off leg 
of mutton and rice pudding at the top of a house in Bloomsbury. 
May, with a view to being useful, had had an interview with the 
cook, and retailed it to Tom. 

“We shall have eggs for breakfast,” she said, “and at lunch 
the rest of the mutton as hash. I think hash is delicious! ” 

Tom was looking over some figures. 

£151 4s. 3d. is the exact amount, May,” he said. 

“Tsn’t that an awful lot?” said May. ‘“‘ Why, Ted used to live 
on £200 at Cambridge, I know, and he said it was possible to get 
on on much less.” 

Tom grinned. 

“‘I wonder what I used to spend at Cambridge,” he said. “I 
wish I had some of that now.” 

May sat down by him. 

“Tom, I think it will be great fun,” she said. “I’ve always 
wanted to work for my living, and I can help you, can’t I, by 
seeing the cook and arranging about hash, and mending things.” 

“T shouldn’t mind if it wasn’t for you,” said Tom. 

“Oh, but I enjoy it awfully—I do really! And you know, 
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dear, I shall see more of you. I shan’t have to make any calls, 
and we shan’t have to go out to dinner; alsoI shall mend your 
socks.” 

“T’m glad I followed Wallingthorpe’s advice about one thing,” 
said Tom, ‘and learned how to finish a statue myself. If I 
hadn’t learned that I should have had to hire two of those Italian 
fellows, and that would have been no end of expense. Six weeks 
from now will see it done, May.” 

It is difficult to realize, unless one has tried it, how hard it is 
for a man who has been accustomed to live, if not luxuriously, at 
least extremely comfortably, to maintain his cheerfulness when he 
has to make every shilling go as far as it can. Tom, who had 
been always very extravagant, simply because he had never been 
obliged to learn the value of money, was suddenly brought face to 
face with the widely-known fact that wanting a thing is not the 
same as getting it. Neither he nor May had the least realized 
what it is to live in an atmosphere of slight discomfort, to have the 
smell of dinner steal up an hour before dinner-time and 
invade every corner of the house, to be waited upon by a slatternly 
girl who breathed very hard and had dirty hands, to sit on horse- 
hair sofas, to have a cracked mirror over the fireplace, to be 
obliged to consider the relative prices of beef and mutton, and to 
banish once and for ever the idea of eating well-cooked food. 
These details seem small enough, but when all the details of life 
are slightly disagreeable, however trifling each is in itself, they 
make up an impression which is slightly disagreeable too. 
Before they lost their money both Tom and May would have 
declared that it could not possibly make any difference to either 
of them, provided they were together, that the house should smell 
of dinner, or that as soon as one castor of the table was repaired 
another broke; but even as water will wear away a stone, these 
little things wore away the edge of their serenity. 

July was broiling hot that year, and day by day the sun baked 
the studio where Tom worked till it was like an oven. The blinds 
of the skylight were tattered, and rays of light came hotly down 
as if through a magnifying glass, making little bright spots 
on the dingy walls. Tom got rather exasperated one morning, 
because in adjusting the blind he had torn it further, and a long 
jagged slit of light fell on his face as he worked. It would have 
to be mended in the evening, but something must be done at 
once, and with a brilliant inspiration he got the blacking pot and 
painted the offending glass with it. Then the brush slipped 
from his hand and fell on the top of Demeter’s head, and Tom 
took ten minutes to get a sponge and clean it. It was certainly 
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more comfortable in Grosvenor Square; but he tried to persuade 
himself that these things were details, as indeed they were. 

Soon the blacking caked off with the heat of the sun and came 
filtering down in tiny flakes, and the gash of light fell down into 
the studio again. Tom lost his temper a little, and climbed up 
again to paste some paper over it. The paste would not stick at 
first, and he pressed the thin glass too hard and a small pane 
broke. It was only a small pane, but it had to be mended. Then 
the smell of food began. 

Consequently when the slatternly servant came in to say that 
lunch was ready, Tom was not very serene. He said that they 
must keep the smell of cooking down; it was only because they 
forgot to shut a door or open a window, and it must not occur 
again. He put on his coat and went fuming into the dining- 
room. 

“May dear,” he said, “ the smell of cooking is quite intolerable. 
I should think on these hot days we could do with cold lunch, 
couldn’t we? It makes one perfectly sick!” 

“T told them to get a rabbit for lunch,” she said. “ You know 
you told me you were tired of mutton.” 

“The studio smelt like a menagerie,” grumbled Tom. 

May was a little hurt in her mind. She had hoped Tom would 
be pleased at her remembering to get something instead of the 
mutton, and she was silent. In a moment Tom spoke again. 

“ And I’ve broken a pane of glass in the skylight. That blind 
is torn to rags. You haven’t been in this morning.” 

“T had to take the baby out,” said May, “and there was some 
shopping to be done.” 

Tom suddenly laid down his knife and fork. 

“T draw the line at high rabbit,” he said. “I should think this 
particular one died a natural death sometime in June.” 

“It’s very hard to get good meat in this weather,” said May ; 
“it won’t keep. But mine isn’t so very bad.” 

“Where’s the beer?” asked Tom in his lowest audible voice. 

May looked vaguely round the table. She was vexed that Tom 
should behave like this, and yet after all it was nothing. 

“T think Sally’s forgotten it,” she said. 

Tom sighed resignedly and rang the bell, and sat drumming 
with his fingers on the table waiting for it to. be answered. 
Nothing happened and he rang again, this time louder, and soon 
the shuffling of ill-shod feet was heard on the stairs. 

“ Beer,” said Tom curtly. 

The feet shuffled away again and the two sat in silence. May 
had given the rabbit up as a bad job, and for the time she felt in- 
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clined to treat Tom in the same way. When people were in great 
trouble she knew exactly what to do, but when they were 
suffering from merely an absence of beer and a height of rabbit 
she was completely at a loss. Tom sat in gloomy silence and 
stared at the darned tablecloth and the plated forks. What an 
idiot he had been, he thought, to sell everything. It would have 
been much better to have taken unfurnished lodgings, and have 
forks which it didn’t make you ill to eat off. The entrance of the 
slovenly servant with a jug put an end for the moment to his 
regrets. He poured out a glass and drank it. 

“Tepid,” he said. 

It was too ridiculous, and May broke out into a laugh. 

“Don’t be so cross, Tom,” she said. ‘“ What does it matter? 
You haven’t said a word to me all lunch time except to blame me 
for something.” 

Tom made the necessary effort and laughed too. 

“T’m very sorry, dear,” he said. “I’ve been behaving like a pig. 
As you say, it doesn’t matter. But a lot of things which don't 
matter, one on the top of the other, are trying. First it was the 
sun, and then the blacking, and then the broken glass, and then 
the menagerie smell, and then no beer and high rabbit, and then 
hot beer.” 

Tom left his seat and took a cigarette. He had resolved to 
smoke pipes for the future as being cheaper, but it was no use 
selling the remainder of his cigarettes. Even his clean sweep did 
not include them. 

Pleasant things and disagreeable things alike leave a little taste 
behind. A pleasant episode may be succeeded by an unpleasant 
one, or a disagreeable episode by an agreeable one, but the effect 
of neither wholly perishes. May and Tom alike asked themselves 
what could matter less than a smell in the studio or a stray slop- 
pail on the stairs ; but an atmosphere, however slightly sordid, of 
things even so unimportant as a rabbit-smell ora slop-pail, produces 
its effect on all but those who are genuine Bohemians, and who 
would rather miss squalor and sordidness. Unfortunately neither 
May nor Tom had the slightest strain of Bohemian blood in 
them, and they were not inoculated against the subtle poisons of 
slop-pails and kitchen smells. 

But Demeter progressed and the baby throve, and July went 
by with hot footsteps. During the day the heat was too scorching 
to render walking agreeable, and it was almost worse in their sun- 
baked flat than in the streets. More than once they thought of 
moving to some cooler house, but shillings were no longer to be 
treated lightly. The hot spell, they told themselves, could not 
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last long, and it had been business enough to get Demeter up the 
flights of stairs. Her progress had been regal and dignified, and 
she had congested the traffic of the house for three-quarters of an 
hour. So May used often to take the baby into the British 
Museum, where the gods and goddesses seem to live in a per- 
petually equable atmosphere, and it was here that Mr. Thomas 
made his first piece of deductive reasoning. He pointed one day 
with a little pink fist to the horse’s head in the Parthenon 
pediment and distinctly said “Gee gee.” Tom was delighted, and 
considered Manvers entirely refuted in his belief that the Elgin 
marbles were unintelligible: even a baby could understand them. 
Two days later Mr. Thomas conferred a similar distinction on 
Tom’s own work when, after a prolonged wide-eyed inspection, he 
said “ Lady.” 

Tom worked as much as he could without a model, copying 
exactly his clay sketch; but for the “lady’s” arms one was necessary. 
And she too helped to melt the £150. She certainly had superb 
arms, and she stood splendidly. She also added her contribution 
—a not unimportant one—to the little jars which sometimes 
occurred between Tom and May. 

She was a young woman of unquestionably fine physique, but 
her tongue was a rather unruly member, and she spoke freely. 
Tom used to tell her to be quiet and stand, but sometimes she 
came out with something very breezy and sudden. She once 
made a particularly breezy remark when May was there. May 
turned to Tom flushing, and told him in French to tell her to be 
quiet. Tom, who had a great sympathy with life in all its forms 
—the model’s remark was not a particularly vicious form—smiled, 
but told her not to speak. May left the room. 

The girl’s eyes followed her out of the room, and then without 
moving she spoke to Tom. 

“Well, ayn’t she perticler? A lydy friend of mine, she——” 

“Never mind about your lady friends. You’ve moved your arm. 
A little more forward, please, and the wrist more bent.” 

May was sitting in the dining-room when Tom came in for 
lunch, looking angry and flushed. 

“Tom, you mustn’t have that woman in the house,” she said. 
“She is abominable.” 

“ Who ?” asked Tom, who had forgotten the occurrence. 

“ The model, of course.” 

Tom raised his eyebrows. 

“ Why ?—Oh, I remember. Do you mean that thing she said 
this morning?” 

“ Of course I do.” 
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“ But my dear May, it really doesn’t matter much, does it? I 
don’t let her talk, and as a model she is one in a thousand. 
Besides, what did she say? I’ve forgotten. Nothing very bad, 
was it?” 

May put down her knife and fork. 

“Tom, can’t you see? It hurts me that she should be here. 
Ti makes me feel ill. It is not right to have a girl like that 
here.” 

Tom crumbled his bread attentively. 

*T think you take rather an exaggerated view of it, dear,” he 
said. “ Of course that class of young woman is not very particular 
in its language; but what has that to do with me?” 

“She is wicked,” said May. 

“Really you seem to me to build a good deal on one remark. 
Of course I am sorry you heard it. She expected to be allowed 
to talk as much as she pleased at first, but I stopped that.” 

“Tom, how can you condone that sort of thing? Oh——’” 

“T don’t condone it. I don’t allow her to talk. Besides, one 
doesn’t select a model for her morals, but for her muscles.” 

“ Do you refuse to dismiss her ?” 

Tom looked up in surprise. 

“You surely can’t expect me to send her away, and spend 
perhaps a week, perhaps more, in getting another? In addition to 
that, I have engaged her for a week more.” 

“ Pay her the money and let her go,” said May. 

“My dear May, we can’t afford to throw models and money 
about in that manner. She has most beautifnl hands. Walling- 
thorpe told me he had never seen such a lovely piece of modelling 
from elbow to finger tips.” 

“ Ah,” said May suddenly, “ you don’t know—you don’t under- 
stand. Will you never understand me? Can’t you see what it 
means to me?” 

Tom could be very patient and gentle. 

“J think you've worked yourself up about it, May,” he said. 
“ We won’t talk of it just now. Let us talk of it this evening. 
I must get back to my work. And don’t be unreasonable.” 

“ You will not dismiss the model at once ?” 

“Do you mean now—this afternoon ?” 

May got up too and went to the window and threw it open. 

“Ah, yes, of course I mean now,” she said. “When there is a 
right and a wrong, how do you dare to put off your choice?” 

“May, you ask an impossibility,” said he. 

May felt she was losing control over herself. She had a 
headache, the heat was stifling, and her equilibrium was upset. 
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“ You don’t care, you don’t care!” she said with passion. 

“T care very much that you should speak to me like that,” said 
Tom. “I will promise to think it over. This afternoon I shall 
go on working with the same model.” 

He turned and left the room, his hands thrust deep down in 
his pockets, puzzled and vexed. He was really unable to under- 
stand his wife. She seemed to him wholly unreasonable. The 
girl was one of the ordinary class. Wallingthorpe had often 
employed her, and he, as Tom knew, was rather particular and 
fanciful in his choice. He had once told Tom, in his florid 
manner, that it made him unable to work if he knew that a 
woman, whom he was using to help out his idea of what a thing 
should be, did not live up to the splendid possibilities which— 
which—just so. 

His model had made an improper remark—a remark, by the 
way, which would have passed with a laugh if made by a man 
among men—and he was seriously expected to dismiss her, to 
pay her for an extra week, and lose his time in hunting for 
another who could not possibly be as good. Tom had begun 
to get in a fever to have Demeter finished. He felt it was to be 
his challenge. If Demeter was not good—was not of the best— 
he had been wrong, he had done what Wallingthorpe had told 
him he was doing—trying to fly and only succeeding in standing 
on tiptoe. The sort of scene he had been through with May 
threw him out of gear, it dimmed his eye and unnerved his 
hand. Why could she not be more tolerant, less apt to judge? 
Of course, Tom confessed, she was right in principle. If he could 
get two identical models, one of whom was breezy and the other 
not, he would choose the unbreezy one. But what had a model’s 
character to do with her muscles? Besides, May was building 
an absurd superstructure on a very slight foundation. It was 
ridiculous ; and he set to work. 

Meantime, May in the other room was scarcely more content. 
Her fastidiousness had been touched ; she had winced at what the 
girl said as if under physical pain. Tom did not know, he did 
not care to know, she told herself bitterly, how much she 
disliked the thought of his having the girl in the house. The 
face of the Demeter was May’s face, and that the arms should 
be the arms of such a woman seemed to her positively insulting. 
This she had not told Tom; she felt it too keenly, and it was a 
grievance the force of which he could not appreciate if he did 
not appreciate the other. She felt hot, tired, ill-used, misunder- 
stood, and the worst of it all was that she was afraid she had been 
a little unreasonable. She was, she had a suspicion, a little 
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unreasonable still, and she felt convinced that she would continue 
to be a little unreasonable. Then she veered round and told 
herself that she was perfectly right, and that Tom was hard and 
unfeeling, and then, between the heat and the headache and the 
worry, she had a dismal little cry all to herself. 

Tears are a secretion, and they are sometimes a solution; they 
seem occasionally to carry off the cause of the irritation; and the 
upshot was that the prevailing feeling in May’s mind when she 
had finished was that she was sorry to have vexed Tom. He 
really had behaved with great patience to her; he didn’t wholly 
understand her, that is true, but he was a dear, good boy, and 
she had been a little exasperating. 

Fate, in fact, seemed just to have woke up to the existence of 
Tom. For twenty-five years she really appeared to have forgotten 
about him, and let him go on in his own pleasant way exactly as 
he chose. But some malignant spirit reminded her of his existence, 
and she was just reminding him that he was not his own master. 
She made him another little visit the same afternoon, while he 
was working, in the shape of a tradesman’s boy with a bill. 

Tom tore open the envelope and was confronted by a request 
to pay thirty pounds for a block of Carrara marble which he had 
bought for a relief he was working at. It had been ordered 
before the smash came, and he had supposed that it had been 
paid with the other bills. He dismissed the boy, and wrote a 
note to the agent who had managed his affairs, asking whether 
a bill of thirty pounds, for a block of Carrara, had not been paid. 
He had given orders that every bill should be paid. He clung 
desperately to the hope that a mistake had occurred, and that 
the bill had been sent in twice. And then for the first time he 
felt that emotion which is stronger than all others—fear, blank 
fear. Thirty pounds was a solid fraction of their capital. And 
what would happen next ? 

He could not pay it. Surely they would wait. Tom thought, 
with a regretful sigh, of the patient tradesmen who had often 
waited before till he could bother himself to draw a cheque. 
But somehow, by a strange unreasonableness, now that he was 
in want of money, he was almost eager to pay his debts, whereas, 
when he never thought about money at all, he never felt the 
slightest inclination todoso. But Fate was playing with him 
and frightening him. He had a horrible dread of these surprises, 
and he felt that the inner knowledge of this sum owing would 
poison his life. Besides, it would be necessary to keep it from 


May, and the thought of concealing things from May was 
untenable. 
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The answer came back from the agent; no, the bill had not 
been sent in before. Tem went on working with mechanical 
accuracy, thinking of that horrible thirty pounds. After all, 
why pay it at once? Of course there would be no kind of 
difficulty with the tradesman. He remembered ordering the 
block with Wallingthorpe. The price was a large one, and he 
had not dealt at the shop before, and the man had hesitated, 
wondering if his master would wish him to send it before it had 
been paid for. But when Tom gave the Grosvenor Square 
address he was perfectly satisfied. 

What he wanted was to gain time. Thirty pounds represented 
so many days’ work, and why cut that off? Demeter must be 
finished ; he must show the world what he meant. The artist’s 
need of expressing himself cried aloud in him. To finish Demeter, 
and do, if only once, the best he could was necessary. Necessary ? 
It was the only necessary thing in the world for him except— 
except May and the baby. 

Tom put down his chisel. 

“You can go,” he said to the model. “It is close on four.” 

The girl stretched herself. She had posed for nearly an 
hour, and she was a little stiff, and for the moment Tom for- 
got about bills and everything else, looking at the splendid 
line of her form from shoulder to ankle beneath the clinging 
drapery. 

“ At ten to-morrow ?” she asked. 

With a flash the whole scene with May came back over him. 
He walked to the window, putting on his coat, and stood there 
a moment. She repeated her question. 

“ Unless you hear to the contrary,” said Tom. “It’s all right. 
You will be paid all thesame. Put youraddress down here. I will 
send if I don’t want you.” 

She retired bebind the screen to change her clothes, and Tom 
still stood where he was. Just as she was passing out he 
stopped her. 

“T don’t want to be inquisitive,” he said, “but tell me this: 
you are straight, aren’t you?” 

The girl flushed. 

“Strite! Who says I’m not strite? Your wife, I'll be 
bound.” 

“Never mind my wife,” said Tom. “Just tell me, will you? 
I shall believe you, of course.” 

But the lower classes, when they happen to be respectable, are 
just as proud of it as the upper classes—perhaps more proud. 
The girl was thoroughly angry. 
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“Tl thank you to tell her not to say things agin me what are 
not true, and never likely to be, s’elp me Gawd. An’ what does 
she know about me? You're too good for her, Mr. Carlingford, 
with her nasty backbiting ways. I knew she was up to some 
mischief this morning. Strite? I’m as strite as she is, an’ 
striter, too, for I don’t talk ill of folks behind their backs. An’ 
good-night to you, sir!” 

She flounced out of the room and left Tom to make the best of 
what she had said. 


“Well, that’s all right, at any rate,” he thought to himself. 
“T shall tell May.” 

He filled a pipe and sat in the window, his elbows on the 
sash. Forty feet below lay the hot street, down which the sun 
shone pitilessly ; but soon it sank below the house-roofs, and a 
nerciful little breeze sprang up from the west. Tom leant out 
to enjoy it more and let it ruffle his hair. He was tired and 
weary, but his brain went back to the same old incessant question, 
“What next? what next?” 

Supposing Demeter was a success—not in his sense of the word, 
but in the financial sense, well and good. If not, what? Three 
weeks more. There was money for three weeks more, including 
the wages of the model; and if this bill was not paid, for six ? 
If all went well Demeter would be finished in a month. What 
next? what next? There were May and the baby, there was 
the nurse, there was himself. He left himself out of the 
reckoning. But the others had to be reckoned for. He must 
get money somehow. But if Demeter brought him none, where 
was it to come from? He thought of the horrible little statuette 
which May kept on the mantelpiece, and he went to look at it. 
It was not finished, but it would not take long to finish it. 
Would it come to that? Was that the shrunken reality into 
which all his dreams of art were going to melt? For he felt 
conclusively within himself that he could not do both. If he 
abandoned his great aim for a moment he abandoned it for ever. 
There was no going back. He could not earn his living with 
things like that, and with the other hand, so to speak, do 
sacrifice to his mistress. The house of Rimmon or the temple of 
the Lord—one or the other, but not possibly both. 

When his day’s work was over he and May usually went out 
for an hour or two before dinner, and before many minutes were 
up she came to look for him. She wanted to say she was sorry, 
but she very much wished that Tom would help her out with it. 


But as they drank tea before going out, Tom was silent, thinking 
of other things. 
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But at last he looked up. 

“ Another week with the model,” he said, “and then I can get 
on alone for a time. Oh, by the way, May, I think you judged 
her harshly to-day ; in fact, I am sure you did.” 

“Yes, Tom. Iam sorry,” said May. “I’ve been wanting to 
tell you.” 

“Poor old girl, you look rather done up with the heat! There's 
nothing wrong, is there, May?” 

“No. It’s only the heat and—and being sorry.” 

“T wish we could get away,” said Tom; “ but I can’t move till 
this thing is off my hands. But why don’t you go down to 
Applethorpe for a week ?” 

“Not without you. But you'll come away when it’s finished ?” 

Tom walked up and down the room. 

‘May, I’m frightened,” he said, “horribly frightened, and it’s 
a bad feeling. A bill came in this afternoon, which of course I 
thought had been paid with the rest.” 

“A bill? How much for?” 

“Thirty pounds ? ” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“It frightened me. I’m losing nerve. I don’t see that we 
can pay it now. There is no reason why it shouldn’t stand over. 
If no one will buy Demeter the time will come, and come soon, 
when we must get money somehow, and I think I shall let it 
stand over till she’s finished. I hope to goodness I shan’t get 
dunned for it. I used not to mind being dunned when I was at 
Cambridge, and had plenty of money, but it’s no fun now. They 
county-courted me once—I’ve got the summons still. I think if 
I was county-courted now I should die of it.” 

* But what are we to do?” 

“T only want to finish Demeter. There will be money enough 
for that, if the bill stands over.” 

“ And when Demeter is finished?” asked May. 

“When she is finished I shall have done my best. And if 
others do not think my best good ——” 

Tom left the sentence unfinished. 











